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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reSeoted  in  the  press  on  matters  aftecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  >ie>vs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  refiect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Packers  Open  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Decen'oer  10  states  tha.t  op- 

Fight         position  to  the  right  of  the  'Govermaent    to  place  agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  offices  of  the  Chicago  packing  concerns 
to  examine  their  "books  and  records  was  presented  to  Judge  Cliffe  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  Chicago  December  8  by  James  G-.  Condon,  attorney  for  the  packers. 
The  attorney  declared  in  his  argjjrient  tlia^t  the  practice  is  a  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  providing  against  unreasona.ble  searches  and  seizures.     The  ca.se 
was  brought  on  an  a.pplication  by  Attorney  G-eneral  Stone  for  a  msjidaicas  to  compel 
the  packers  to  obey  the  order  to  show  their  books.     This  was  sought  after  attorneys 
for  the  packers  had  filed  briefs  protesting  against  the  order  as  too  sweeping  in 
its  term.s. 


Marketing  Creation  of  a  Federal  Marketing  Board  and  appropriation  of  a 

Board  Pro-    $5,000,000  revolving  f-jnd  for  its  activities  until  1950  were  proposed 
posed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  December  10  by  Eepresentat ive 

Williams  of  Michigan.     The  board,  consisting  of  seven  members — five 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  ex-officio  mem.bers — would  enco'oxage  terminal  market  associations  azid  es- 
tablishment of  cooperative  markets  and  clearing  houses,   (press,  Dec.  11.) 


Retirement  A  new  retirement  law  for  Federal  employees  is  proposed  by 

Legislation  Representative  Clarence  Ma.cGregor  who  yesterda^  introduced  a  bill 

designed  to  liberalize  the  present  act.     It  was  referred  to  the  House 

committee  on  civil  service.   (Press,  Dec.  11.) 


Hawaiian  Sugar         President  Coolidge  was  told  December  10  by  Pobert  Shingle, 
and  Tariff    National  Conmiitteeman  from  Hawaii,   that  a  reduction  in  the  present 
tariff  duty  on  suga.r  would  unoueoiionably  ruin  the  industry  in  the 
islands.     He  said  th^t  the  production  of  suga.r  in  Hawaii  had  developed 
to  such  an  extent  since  the  application  of  the  PepublicaJi  tariff  tha.t  the  islands 
are  practically  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the  sugar  trade  and  sales  of 
pineapples'.    Mr.  Shingle  submitted  to  the  President  fa.cts  for  considera.tion  in 
reaching  a  decision  as  to  whether  he  would  order  a  reduction  in  the  present  duty, 
as  has  been  requested.   (Press,  Dec.  11.) 


Farm  Bureau  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  tr^t  O.E.Bradfute, 

Reelects        of  Xeni?.,0.,  December  10  was  reelected  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bradfute        Bureau  Federation  for  a  third  term..     Hesolutions  urging  complete  and 

immediate  utilization  of  the  power  at  Uuscle  Shoals  for  the  production 
of  not  less  than  40,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  at  a  profit  to  the  m^r.u- 
facturer  not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  and  on  va.rious  other  schedules  were  read  before 
hhe  convention.    Opposition  to  discont inua.nce  of  the  Federal  bi-monthly  cotton  re- 
port, to  the  child-labor  am.endment  unless  modified  to  exclude  farm  labor,  azid  to 
any  increa.se  in  parcel  post  ra.tes  to  provide  increased  postal  clerks'  wa^ges,  were 
expressed. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  American  Heview  of  EcviewG  for  Lerember 

CoiEinission    says:  "The  second  agricult^jjre  east  of  the  Mississippi  should  have  hden 
protected  from  the  undue  development  cf  western  competition  in  the 
production  cf  hread  and  meat.     We  have  more  land  under  cultivation 
than  the  markets  justify.     The  West  should  he  "building  up  its  own 
industries  and  creating  its  own  local  markets,  and  should  give  eastern 
agriculture  a  fair  chance  in  the  local  n.arkets  cf  the  East.     It  is  to 
he  hoped  that  the  new  commission  tc  investigate  agricultural  condi- 
tions will  take  a  crcad  view  and  not  chase  rainhows .     There  are  no 
legislative  panaceas  to  he  produced,  although  there  may  he  some  changes 
for  the  better  in  puhlic  policy...  This  group  of  experienc^.d  a.nd  well- 
informed  men  ought  to  produce  a  well  systematized  report  dealing  with 
many  important  current  questions.     They  have  the  advantage  of  a  wide 
knowledge  cf  agricultural  prohlems  to  hegin  with,  and  they  have  at 
hand  an  immense  Quantity  of  statistical  and  other  information  of  a 
trustworthy  kind." 

Agricultural  Hoard's  I)air;^TLan  f or *i\cv^m.her  S8  says:  "In  a  recent  address, 

Developmient  B.H.Hihhard,  department  cf  agricultural  economiics,  University  of 
■^isconsin,  made  the  following  suggestions:    'The  G-overriment  can 
influence  farm,  prices  tc  no  small  extent  hy  furnishing  information 
concerning  foreign  miarkets;  hy  taking  pa.rt  in  the  rehahilitat ion  of 
!H>aropean  people  and  gove^-nment  s ;  hy  furnishing  information  as  the 
hasis  cf  readjustm.ent  of  American  agricult^jire  tc  fit  present  condi- 
tions; hy  fostering  farmer  organizat-ions  to  the  extent  of  giving 
them  the  sympathy  and  help,  the  latter  mainly  along  educational 
lines;  hy  policing  and  regulating  the  operations  of  marketing;  hy 
making  credit  facilities  availahle.     Last,  and  perhaps  miost  imr- 
portant  of  all,  hy  using  its  infmences  in  taking  cut  of  the  agri- 
cultural category  great  areas  of  marginal  land  and  putting  it  to 
some  other  use,  and  hy  furnishing  a  more  intelligent  basis  hy  which 
land  may  he  valued.    With  these  conditions  the  farmers  will  have  an 
t  opport'onity  of  working  out  their  ox-tu  salvation.  '     We  have  commented 

many  times  on  the  undesirahility  of  bringing  more  land  under  culti- 
vation and  we  particularly  regret  that  there  are  many  marginal 
farms,  th3..t  is,  poor  f  arm^s ,  njw  rj-.dor  cultivation.    Both  JederaJL 
and  State  governments  a.re  rer-po;LC~ jble  for  this  situation  and  when 
such  periods  of  depression  c^me  to  agriculture  as  we  have  experienced 
in  the  last  three  years,  many  of  the  unproductive  farms  must  be 
abandoned.     This  incurs  an  ^unnecessary  loss  of  both  time  and  money 
and  from  people  who  can  ill  afford  such  setbacks." 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  American  Review  cf  Reviews  for  December 

says:  "It  is  undoub"cedly  true  that  agriculture  mast  work  its  way  out 
cf  its  difficulties  through  its  own  efforts  rather  than  through  any 
ma.gic  changes  that  can  be  brought  about  by  legislation.     Our  land 
values  and  farming  interests  have  always  been  the  playthings  of 
speculation.     The  opening  of  new  soils  has  been  followed  by  the 
flooding  of  older  communities  with  cheaply  produced  competitive 
products.    Farming  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  sapped  the  vitality  of  farm- 
ing in  ITew  England.     The  development  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  sucked  the 
very  life  blood  out  of  the  once  prosperous  agriculture  of  >jew  York 
and  Pennsylvania.     Minnesota  and  Iowa  in  their  turn  were  the  victims 
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of  the  opening  up  of  Kansas,  Hetraska,  and  the  Dakotas .  These 
States  more  lately  have  si^iTered  reaction  from  the  competition  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest  in  the  gro7/th  of  cereals.     Everybody  ou£;;ht 
to  learn  the  simple  lessdn     that  speculative  farming  can  not  be 
ma.de  profitable  in  periods  of  reaction  "by  any  kind  of  public  guaran- 
ty.   We  are  dealing  of  course  Tirith  an  actual  condition  and  not  a 
theory;  and  therefore  the  farmers  of  to-day  must  be  aided  by  what- 
soever reasonable  device  to  hold  their  lands  and  to  survive  the 
crisis.     But  apart  from  the  ha.rd  facts — involving  a.ctual  human  dis- 
tress—  tha-t  can  not  be  ignored,   it  is  tr^jie  in  the  ahstract  that 
our  farming  has  developed  in  the  wrong  way,  and  that  agriculture 
has  been  hurt  rather  than  helped  by  lew  freight  rates  for  long 
hauls . " 

Agriculture  in         Elwood  Mead  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  on  agri- 
Falestine      culture  in  Palestine  in  The  American  Review  of  Eeviews  for  December. 

He  says  in  part:  "War  adva.nced  political  a.nd  economic  conditions  in 
Palestine  about  ten  centuries.    Before  the  warring  armies  camped 
on  the  Judean  hills  the  fellaheen  lived  as  they  did  in  the  timie  of 
the  crusades ....  Then  came  the  English  mandate,  which  ignores  ra^ce 
and  creed,  and  has  given  to  the  Jew,   Christian,  and  Moslrm  alike  a 
free  field  and  to  Palestine  the  English  genius  for  administration. 
Schools  have  been  opened.    A  department  of  a.griculture  h^s  been 
created.     G-o-ts  have  been  barred  from  the  sides  of  Mount  Carmel  and 
already  its  rocky  sides  are  hidden  by  a  young  growth  of  oaks.  Most 
of  the  farm  colonists  come  from  Hussia  a.nd  bring  with  them  the 
social  and  politicaJ  ideas  of  that  country.     As  a  result,  community 
ownership  of  lajid  and  equipment  and  common  shares  in  the  results 
of  cultivation  are  being  tested  out  on  a  large  scale.    All  the  older 
colonies  were  communistic,  but  now  all  but  one  of  the  colonies  of 
the  Jewish  Agricultural  Associa.tion  ha.ve  individual  ownership  of 
farms.     As  the  people  begin  to  understand  farming  and  become  confi- 
dent of  their  a.bility  to  succeed,  the  tendency  is  to  desire  to  own 
their  own  land  and  confine  their  C'-^operative  or  communistic  activi- 
ties to  those  things  that  the  commpinity  caji  do  better  than  the  in- 
dividual, such  as  cooperative  ownership  of  the  costlier  types  of 
farm  machinery ....  One  of  the  diificulo  problems  is  the  agricultural 
training  of  settlers  who  come  from  ccaiitries  where  agricultural  tools 
and  methods  are  of  the  most  priniitive  chara.cter,  while  the  best 
results  in  Pa.lestine  can  be  achieved  only  by  intensive  mxethods.  The 
Jews  have  an  agricultural  college  and  an  excellent  experiment  sta- 
tion.   Most  interesting  ajid  valuable,  however,  is  the  a^gricultural 
school  for  women,  established  at  'HeheJ-al,  where  they  are  taught 
gardening,  beekeeping,  dairying,  poultry-raising,  and  given  an 
understanding  of  farm  science  and  methods  needed  to  make  them  con- 
tented and  efficient  helpers  in  building  up  homes  in  this  new  old 
land.     It  is  a  sensible,  practicaJ  ichem^e  which  could  be  followed  to 
adva.ntage  in  America,  the  great  need  in  cur  mral  life  being  to 
strengthen  the  interests  of  wives  and  children.     Tlie  Zionist  move- 
ment is  in  the  hajids  of  a  group  of  exceptionally  able  and  enlightened 
leaders  in  science  and  business.    Many  of  the  young  men  in  charge  of 
development  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  California.     They  were 
sent  there  to  be  trained  becaaise  California  conditions  are  like  those 
of  Palestine,  and  California  represents  the  best  in  methods  of  culti- 
vat ion  and  cooperation.     The  eighty  Jewish  colonies  already  established 
contain  163,000  a.cres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  farmed  without 
irrigation. ..." 
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G-rain  Marketing       The  G-rain  G-ro77ers'  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for  December  3  s?ys:  "The 
in  Canada      annual  meeting  of  the  United  G-rain  Growers  Limited,  held  at  Calg'-^ry, 
on  ITovember  20  and  21,  afforded  an  excellent  object  lesson  of  the 
proper  method  of  handling  farmers'  prp.ctical  problems.    A  large  number 
of  the  35,000  shareholders  of  the  compjany  are  also  contract-holders 
in  the  wheat  pools  of  the  three  provinces.     There  are  those  in  these 
provinces  who,  for  re^^sons  of  their  ovrn,  are  endeavoring  to  stir  up 
strife  and  conflict  between  the  pools  and  the  farmers'  companies. 
Their  arguments  are  br.sed  upon  prejudice  and  misinformation,  and  they 
are  not  rendering  any  service  to  the  men  they  presum^^bly  seek  to  aid. 
The  United  Grain  Growers'  annual  meeting  w^s  the  first  opportunity  for 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  people  vitally  concerned. *  In 
presenting  to  the  delegates  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  president,  pointed  out  thr-t  the  company  had  assist- 
ed all  three  wheat  pools  in  getting  under  way,  and  in  so  doing  had 
simply  pursued  the  policy  of  the  company  since  its  inception,  namely, 
to  assist  in  any  a.nd  every  movement  aimed  to  improve  conditions  in 
agriculture.    Dealing  with  the  cniestion  of  rivalry  between  the  various 
ma.rketing  orgaJiizations ,  Mr.  Crerar  said:    'There  should  be  no  kind  of 
rivalry  between  the  pools  and  the  companies.    What  is  the  United  Grain 
Growers  Limited?     It  is  not  the  company  of  the  directors,  or  a  few 
men  in  Winnipeg  or  Calgary;  it  is  a  company  of  35,000  farmer  sha.re- 
holders,  thousands  of  whom  are  doubtless  in  the  pool.     Is  it  sensible 
then  tr^.t  there  should  be  any  differences  or  strife  between  them?... 
Let  the  two  companies  and  the  pools  get  together  around  the  table, 
approach  their  task  as  sensible  individuals,  and,  in  the  light  of 
what  experience  and  knowledge  they  have,  shape  the  best  course  for 
the  farmers  of  Western  Canada. There  never  was  greater  need  of  strong 
farmers'  organizations  in  the  prairie  provinces  than  to-da.y,  there 
never  was  a  greater  need  for  them  forgetting  rivalries  or  jealousies, 
and  sitting  down  in  an  honest,  earnest  way  to  solve  their  problems. 
There  was  never  greater  need  of  ma.intaining  the  idealism  and  spirit 
of  service  that  has  always  chara.cterized  the  agra^rian  movement,  than 
there  is  to-day.  '     The  delegates  expressed  them-selves  as  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  policy  outlined  by  the  board  of  directors.  There 
wa-S  considera.ble  discussion  on  the  relationship  between  the  pools 
and  the  company,  and  the  delegates  unanimously  left  the  whole  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  dircjctor s . .  •  The  facilities  and  exper- 
ience of  the  companies  are  essential  to  any  complete  cooperative 
marketing  system.     Those  who  would  drive  a  wedge  between  the  com- 
panies and  the  pools  are  ignoring  the  vaJue  of  the  work  of  the  past 
twenty  years.    No  good  whatever  can  come  of  such  strife,  but  injury 
may  be  done  both  to  the  pools  and  the  companies,  the  cost  of  which 
must  be  paid  by  those  who  grow  the  ::r8an.     The  sensible  method  is 
to  get  together  and  work  out  a  system  of  marketing  better  than  any 
yet  developed.     This  can  be  done,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  done  by 
the  men  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  pools  and  the  companies,  who  .Tealize  the  importance  of  the 
problem  and  are  in  a  position  to  work  out  the  solution." 

Limitation  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  December  9  says:  "Professor 

Output        Irving  Fisher  ha.s  again  placed  the  comimnity  in  his  debt  by  the  sage 
counsel  he  presented  in  a  recent  address  in  ]^ew  York.     To  the  aver- 
age worker  he  points  out  that  increase  in  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  work  of  the  world  is  done  can  not  well  fail  in  the  long  run  to 
add  to  reaJ  wages.     To  both  the  union  leader  and  the  industrial 
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manager  he  says:    'The  worst  tragedy  is  opposition  of  so  many  mis^aided 
lahor  leaders ...  .who  insist  on  limitation  cf  O'ltput  a,nd  reducing  the 
flow  of  milk  and  honey.    I.'Iaking  "'work"  in  this  way  reduces  real  wages 
to  the  average  laborer.    But  employers,  "before  they  "blame  lahcr  for 
ignorance  and  prejudice,   should  take  first  the  "beam  out  of  their  own 
eye,  for  thev  have  set  "bad  examiDles  in  creatine;;  a,rtificial  scarcities 
and  seeking  "protection"  from  competition,  to  say  nothing  of  angering 
la"bor  "by  cutting  piece  rates  and  roh"bing  the  individual  workman  of  the 
necessary  incenoive  to  increase  production.     It  is  deeply  to  "be  re- 
gretted that  practical  men,   so-called,  are  so  slow  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  such  doctrine."'"" 


National  American  ^'crests  and  Forest  Life  for  Decemher  says:  "The  proposal 

Forests        of  The  American  Forestry  Association,  that  Congress  formulate  a  defi- 
nite land  and  fiscal  policy  providing  for  a  complete  system  of  National 
Forests  in  the  eastern  h^alf  of  the  United  States,   is  supported  "by 
every  principle  of  na.tional  welfare.    Briefly,  the  plan..   .  contemiplates 
the  acquirement  within  the  next  ten  years  of  som.e  8,000,000  acres  of 
forest  land,  which,  with  the  2,500,000  acres  already  piorchased  "by  the 
Government,  will  form  a  chain  of  puhlic  forests  aggregating  10,500,000 
acres.     These  forests  would  'oe  distri"buted  throus-h  the  forest-land 
regions  of  the  Lake  States,  the  South,  and  the  ?rnite  and  Appalachian 
Mountains.     The  system  would  virtually  encircle  that  portion  of  the 
country  where  the  need  of  wood  and  forests  is  now,  and  will  "be  for 
years  to  come,  the  m-ost  acute.     In  point  of  population,  industrial 
activity,  and  deiiiand  for  forest  products,  there  is  pro"ba'bly  no  region 
in  the  world  to  compare  with  it  .    Ajid  it  is  now  at  the  timherless  end 
of  the  forest  trail,  hounded  on  every  side  hy  millions  of  acres  of 
deforested  land  and  paying  a  major  portion  of  a  yearly  freight  "bill 
of  $250,000,000  for  l"uuiiher  transportation.     Innumerable  interests, 
touching  pra.ctically  every  citizen,  will  "be  served  hy  a  systemi  cf 
National  Forests  easily  accessible  to  our  eastern  population  and  its 
industries.     It  will  form  the  backbone  of  a  future  timber  supply,  and 
as  practical  demonstrations  of  what  ca.n  be  accomplished  in  timber-grow- 
ing under  proper  methods  of  management  and  forest-fire  protection, 
these  forests  will  serve  to  stimalate  private  owners  in  growing  timber 
on  some  300,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  forest  land.     Indeed,  in  so  doing 
they  will  establish  timber- grow ing  values  for  these  lands  ....  Indeed, 
the  program  of  a  system  cf  iTational  Forests  in  the  East  advances,  in 
one  form  or  another,  all  the  meritorious  outdoor  movements  of  the  day. 
An  intensely  practical  side  is  that  the  legislative  authority  for 
their  creation  already  exists  and  is  in  operation.     Furthermiore ,  a 
Federal  policy  of  National  Forests  is  of  m.ore  than  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, and  an  efficient  organization  to  handle  the  work  of  forest  pur- 
chases already  exists  by  virtue  of  the  Tveeks  law.     llo  nev;  or  radical 
idea  of  Government  ownership  is  involved,  and  the  objective  of  some 
10,500,000  acres  represents  only  3  per  cent  of  the  now  privately  owned 
forest  land  east  of  the  C-reat  Plains-     The  proposal,   in  short,  simply 
involves  making  use,  permanently  and  in  a  much  larger  way,  of  the 
present  Federal  organization  provided  for  by  the  Weeks  law  more  than 
fourteen  years  ago.     It  is  a  program  needed  from  all  standpoints,  and 
it  can  be  an  iiccomplished  fact  without  loss  cf  timie  if  all  interests 
will  give  it  their  aggressive  support  and  make  known  to  Congress  that 
the  people  are  for  it . " 
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Section  3 

Farm  products        Dec. 10:     Potato  markets  closed  the  week  steady  to  firm.     New  York 
sacked  Sound  Whites  mostly  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
cities;  85/^  f  .o.h.  Rochester.     Maine  Greeii  Kountains  $1.25  to  $1.40  in 
}Tew  York;  60,^5  to  65/^  f.o.t.  Fresque  Isle.    New  York  Danish  type  cahbage 
$3  to  $4  lower  in  Wev/  York,  ha.rely  steady  in  other  eastern  markets  rang- 
ing $18  to  $20  hiilk  per  ton;  steady  at  $12  to  $14  f  .o.b.  Rochester. 
Midwestern  yellow  onions  mosbly  $2.50  to  $2.75,  top  of  $3  in  Pittsburgh; 
very  few  sales  at  $2.40  f.c.h.  West  Michigan  points.     New  York  Baldwin 
apples  bojz  higher  at  $5.50  to  $6  per  "barrel.     New  York  Rhode  Island 
G-reenings  were  reported  in  several  markets  at  $5.50  to  $6.  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  York  Imperials  $5  to  $5.50  in  New  York. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $9.90  for  the  top  and  $8.60  to 
$9.60  for  the  hulk.     Medium  and  good  "beef  steers  $7  to  $13;  "butcher  cows 
and  heifers  $3.25  to  $11.75;  feeder  steers  steady  at  $4.50  to  $7.50; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $8.25  to  $10.25;  fat  lamhs  $14  to 
$16  and  feeding  lamhs  $13  to  $15.50. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  Decemher  10:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
'  $1.62  to  $1.84.     No. 2  red  winter,   Chicago  $1.74,   St.  Louis  $1.80  to* 
$1.81;  Kansas  City  $1.70.     No. 2  hard  winter,   Chicago  $1.63  l/2;  St. Louis 
$1.62  to  $1.62  l/4;  Kansas  City  $1.56  to  $1.68.  No. 2  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
$1.26;  Minneapolis  $1.18  3/4  to  $1.21  3/4;  Kansas  City  $1.15  to  $1.17. 
•  No. 2  yellow  corn,   Chicago  $1.26  l/2  tc  $1.27;  Minneapolis  $1.25  3/4  to 
$1.26  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.24,  Kansas  City  ^j1.18  to  $1.18  l/2.     No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.25  I/2  to  $lc25  3/4;  Minneapolis  $1.20  3/4  to 
$1.23  3/4.    No. 2  white  corn,   Chicago  $1.26;  Kansas  City  $1.17  I/2  to 
$1.18.    No. 2  white  oats,  Kajisas  City  58  l/2/S.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago 

58  1/4  to  59  l/2)6;  Minneai^olis  54  5/8  to  54  7/8/^;  St.  Louis  58  1/2  to 

59  1/2/^. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  hutter:    New  York  44/5;  Chica£;o  41;^; 
Philadelphia  46/5;  Boston  44,<^ . 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  mxarkets  down  4  points, 
closing  at  22.82p  per  Ih .  New  York  December  future  contracts  unchanged, 
closing  at  22.73/5.     (Prepared  "by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and           Average  closing  -orice  Dec.  10,  Dec.  9,  Dec.  10,  1923 

Railroads                      20  Industrials"  111-07  112.11  93.86 

20  R.R. stocks  95.78  96,75  81.64 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec.  11.)  . 


I 


DAILY  DIGEST 


prepured  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shade*  of  opinion  aa 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aftecting  agricolture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspect*.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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House  Passes        The  Agric^altural  Appropriation  bill,  carrying  $124,000,000,  of 
Agricultural    wriich  $80,000,000  would  be  availsble  for  road  construction,  was 
rassed  yesterday  by  the  House.     An  amendment  to  increase  by  $200,000 
the  amo'JLnt  to  be  available  for  investigation  of  insects  affecting  cereal 
and  forage  crops  was  rejected  43  to  34.     The  bill  carries  S197,70C  for 
this  prurpose.   (press,  Dec.  12.) 


New  York  The  ICew  York  Times  to-day  states  that  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 

Chicken    at  a  meeting  late  yesterday  afternoon  proclaimed  an  embargo  against  the 
Embargo    shipment  of  chickens  to  New  York  City  from  the  States  of  North  and  South 

Dakota,  IJisscuri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Dr. 

Prank  J.  luonaghan,  Health  Commissioner,  anno'unced  that  at  the  same  time 
a  similar  embargo  had  been  declared  by  the  State  DejDartment  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
The  irJiibition  takes  effect  immediately,  and  is  to  remain  effective  until  further 
notice.     It  does  not  affect  shipments  of  other  kinds  of  poultry.  Commissioner 
Monaghan  said  that  the  action  resulted  from  numerous  cajses  of  a  mysterious  disease 
that  has  afflicted  chickens  imported  from  sections  of  the  West  and  the  Middle  Test 
during  the  last  several  weeks. 

A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  same  paper  says:  "Poultr^iLen  attending  the  ajmual 
show  at  Chicago,  December  11,  became  distressed  when  they  learned  that  the  Board 
of  Health  had  placed  an  embargo  against  the  shipment  of  live  chickens  to  New  York 
City  from  eight  States.    Dr.  Hierman  Bundensen,  riealth  Commissioner  of  Chicago, 
said  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  condition,  but  that  no  embargo  on  live  chickens 
was  being  planned  at  Chicago.     The  New  York  embargo  was  considered  a  national 
cpJamity  to  the  po^ultry  industry  by  W.  T.  Hewes,  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Poultry  Dealers'  Association,  which  is  holding  its  annual  convention  at  Chicago. 
He  does  not  consider  such  a.  drastic  move  necessary.     The  embargo  affects  poultry 
raisers  in  the  Central  "Test,  who  send  out  10,000  carloads  of  poultry  a  year  to 
New  York  " 


Hoover  Healloc^^tion  of  wave  lengths  to  radio  broa.dcasting  stations,  as 

Abandons  recom:r.ended  by  the  recent  National  Radio  Conference  to  the  Secretary  of 
Rsdio        Commerce,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Commerce  Department.     The  plan  which 
Allocation    was  devised  a  short  time  ago  ha.s  already  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
the  increasing  number  of  broadcasting  stations  sjid  the  demand  for  wave 
length,  assignments,  officials  of  the  department  sa.id  December  11.  (Press, 
Dec.  12.) 


Cotton  'The  Journal  of  Coi:^.erce  for  December  11  says:  "Future  trading  in 

Trading  in    cotton  will  be  be^un  in  the  Bremen  cotton  market  in  JaXiuary,  it  is 
Bremen      anno"'anced.    A  corporn,tion  to  facilitate  the  liquidation  of  contracts 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  1,000,000  gold  marks." 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Tlie  Co^ontry  Gentlersan  for  DecemlDer  13  says: 

Conmission    "The  eight  nien  appointed  hy  President  Coolidge  to  investigate  agri- 
cultural conditions  were  e::ceedingly  well  chosen ...  .All  in  all  the 
commission  is  a.  good  one.  On  paper,  at  least,   it  seems  to  cover  the 
entire  national  field  of  agriculture.    Tna.t  is  it  sup-^'Osed  to  do? 
?/hat  can  it  do?    That  is  for  the  commission  to  find  out.     It  is  ex- 
pected to  discover  what  is  wrong  in  agriculture,  and  whether  those 
wrongs  can  he  corrected  "by  law.     It  will  he  expected  to  make  recomonenda- 
tions  to  Congress,  which  should  result  in  estaolishing  a  national  policy" 
for  a.griculture .    Eight  at  that  point  lies  its  real  task.     Tor  even  he- 
fore  the  committee  meets  we  can  tell  what  troubles  in  agriculture  it 
^ill  find:     ?irst,  that  a  c^jm.hersome ,  exioensive  marketing  system  pre- 
vents the  farmer  from  receiving  as  much  as  he  should  of  the  cons^jjmer '  s 
dollar.     Second,  that  surplus  production  is  the  m.ill stone  round  the  nec' 
of  cooperative  enterprise  and  all  other  organized  marketing  systems. 
But  that  is  not  enough.     It  will  satisfy  neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  nor  the  fa^rm^ers  themselves  if  this  committee  merely  diagnoses 
the  disease  without  writing  a  prescriDtion  for  its  cure.    Pour  yea^rs 
ago  a  similar  committee,  headed  hy  Sydney  Anderson,  published  a  four- 
volume  trea.tise  on  the  ills  of  agriculture  that  is  as  sound  to-day  as 
it  was  then.    But  it  ha.s  never  done  the  farmers  any  good.     Since  then 
there  have  heen  demands  withoLit  end  upon  Congress  for  farm  relief-  But 
scarcely  axiy  two  men  ha.ve  heen  ahle  to  agree  what  form  that  relief 
should  take.     The  President's  committee  will  have  ajm:;le  opportunity  to 
study  all  these  pana.ceas — price  fixing,  socialism,  paternalism,  Govern- 
ment-supervised cooperation,  and  all  the  rest.     Oat  of  the  mess  these 
eight  men,  if  bhi-  eight  men  in  the  country,  should  he  aole  to  evolve  a 
prograjm  and  a.  remedy — if  there  is  a  remedj^  that  law  c^n  supply.  If 
there  is  a.  remedy  hy  la'W — there's  the  rao.     Can  any  act  of  Congress 
est^^^hlish  a.  policy  th^t  will  apxily  to  the  fajrming  a^ilments  of  a  nation 
3,000  miles  wide  and  1,500  miles  high?    A  n-'^tion  raising  corn  and 
cotton  and  two  kinds  of  wheat;  hogs  and  sheep  .and  heef  and  dairy  cows; 
oranges  and  apples,  pea.rs  and  cherries,  fresh  vegetables  of  two  dozen 
sorts?    A  country  whose  climate  raj.iges  from  the  tropics  to  the  ice- 
hound  I'orth?    Will  ever  there  he  one  policy  that  will  work  for  all? 
We  doubt  it.     Very  sensibly  the  President  has  put  it  up  to  farmers 
to  find  out  wha.t  it  is  that  a.ils  farming,  and  what  they  want  to  do 
ahout  it.     The  whole  country  wants  to  know.     The  President  and  the 
new  Congress  will  be  s^miprthetic  with  whr^tever  reasonable  proposals 
may  be  made.     The  ban^^crs  and  the  business  men  are  eager  to  see  fa.rnir- 
ing  on  a  prosperous,  satisfied  basis.     There  will  be  no  stones  in  the 
path  of  the  Commission's  findings." 

Agricultural  In  an  editorial  on  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 

Heport        culture,  I;Tewark  ITews  for  Lecember  10  says:  "....i.ir.  Wallace's  thought 
was  that  a.s  European  demaj.d  for  American  crop  surpluses  vBlS  dwindling 
there  was  offered  little  or  no  ho-oe  of  increase  to  com.e .    Of  course, 
it  mdght  have  periodic  spurts  if  the  crops  elsewhere  failed.  But 
the  idea  behind  this  utterance  is  that  agriculture,  if  it  heeds  the 
signs  of  the  times,  will  not  be  so  bent  on  large  production  for  ex- 
port— that,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  cotton,  which  the  world 
needs  fuom  us  in  vast  Quantities — as  upon  quality  crops  for  consump- 
tion at  hom.e  and  distributing  them  at  prices  that  will  pay  a  profit 
on  its  raising.     Tim.e  will  show  how  good  p.  prophet  Mr.  Wallace  was. 
But  such  a.  state  of  aifa.irs  as  he  predicts  fits  right  in  with 
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RepulDlicnn  doctrines  ?,s  ^jrer.ched  "b^^  the  high  protectionist.     G-iven  this 
situr.ticn  of  rr.  Ai.^eric'^  r^iair.-;;  only  "tout  ^s  r-Hich  food  ps  she  needs, 
"but  vrith  foreign  competition  zTov/ins  ap^.ce  -^nd  -^ctuplly  phle  to  under- 
sell us  on  our  ov:'n  ground,  p.nd  there,  ready  ORde,  will  he  the  justifica- 
tion of  p.n  ar^ricultur-^l  tariff,  so  long  as  we  r.iaintain  tariffs  on  other 
goods,    iviayhe  the  historian  of  the  future  in  looking  hack  on  1921, 
while  adnitting  that  the  special  ipmers'  tariff  of  thet  year  was  gro- 
tesque in  its  effect  as  of  that  date,  since  the  farmers  piled  up  tre- 
mendous food  surpluses  to  sell  -^broad,  will  assert  thpt  it  was  just 
another  inst-?r-ce  of  coning  events  casting  their  shrdow  oefore — thrt  the 
fence  was  huilt  hefore  there  was  .anything  to  keep  out." 

British  Food  A  London  disp^^tch  to  the  press  of  Decemher  11  states  that  the 

Commission    Boyal  CoDmission  of  Food  Prices,  of  which  Sir  Auckland  G-eddes  in  chair- 
nan,  held  its  first  session  Lecenher  10.     Sir  Auckland  said  the  ques- 
tions why  the  price  of  food  was  so  high  as  comppred  with  the  pre-war 
prices,  and  why  the  food  in  shops  cost  70  per  cent  nore  than  in  July, 
1914,  demanded  answers  that  nust  oe  found. 

Canada's  Pota.to       An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Decenher  11  stp.tes  that 
Crop  Canada's  potato  yield  for  1924  is  2,590,000  cwt .  in  excess  of  th-^t 

for  1923,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture. 
The  yield  estirv-ted  for  1924  is  58,069,000  cwt. 

Canadian  Wheat         A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  11  states  that  in- 
Prices       fluenced  by  higher  Liverpool  cables  and  aji  excellent  class  of  buying 
credited  to  seaboard  interest,  v^heat  prices  on  the  local  exchange 
soared  to  post-wa.r  high  levels  Lecember  10.     May  delivery  reached  a 
new  mark  of  $1.72,  a  gain  of  2  l/4  cents  over  pecember,  9 '-s close . 
Decemher  and  July  aJso  showed  material  gains  with  the  former  quoted 
at  $1.66  1/4  and  the  latter  at  $1.70  l/2.  Trading  was  heavy. 

Child  Labot  A  Dover,  Del.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  11  states  tha.t 

Amendment      the  Delatware  State  Sr^Xige,  in  session  at  Dover,  December  10,  adopted 

resolations  opposing  the  proposed  am.endment  to  the  Constitution  giving 
Congress  power  over  the  labor  of  persons  under  the  age  of  16  years. 
It  recoonended  tha.t  automobile  drivers  be  compelled  to  ca.rry  accident 
policies  for  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  advised  that  State  G-rpjage 
lecturers'  conferences  be  revi^-red. 

CoLimodity  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  December  11  says:  "Is  there  any 

Inflation      inflation  in  com^aodity  prices?    Activity  in  the  stock  ma.rket  has 

given  rise  to  this  question.     The  course  of  prices  over  the  past  year 
fairly  indicates  tha,t  prices  are  set  for  an  upward  turn,  but  thus 
far  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  that  could  be  fairly  called 
iriflaticn,  and  neither  is  the  price  advance  at  all  impressive.  There 
is  no  extension  of  baiik:  credit  to  warrant  the  commodity  price  in- 
fla.tion.    I'leithor  does  the  price  index  show  aaiything  more  than  what 
nay  be  fairly  called  buoyancy.     Prom  February  of  this  year  to  the 
end  of  June  commodity  r^rices  were  steadily  declining.    From  that 
point  they  ha.ve  been  just  as  steadily  turning  upward,  and  now  ai'ter 
five  months  of  .gradual  increase  are  near  the  high  point  of  February, 
which,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  yea.r  before,  was  lo7/.  The 
Fisher  index  this  year  reached  its  high  point  of  155.2  on  February  8. 


Iron  th-^t  -Doint  it  step.dily  declined  until  in  the  week  ended  Jane  27  it 
w-s  143.1.     This  the  low  r»oint  of  the  ;rear.     From  th^t  point  weekly 

gp.ins  have  just  a'bcut  corresponded  with  the  previous  decline,   so  th:^t 
n.t  the  end  of  Novenber  it  stood  at  154.5,  or  a  little  below  the  high 
point  of  February.     This  also  is  ahout  2  points  helow  the  avere^^e  for 
the  full  twelve  months  of  1923,  which  w?s  157.4.    Bradstreet's  index 
fairly  corresponds  with  th.e  Fisher.     Its  low  point  on  July  1  was 
12.2257.     For  five  months  now  it  h^as  "been  ste^.dily  gaining  in  just 
ahout  the  sex':e  proportion  as  it  declined  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  and  to  Dece:;iber  1  stood  at  13.5239.     Coi-npared  with  the  index 
of  a  year  ago  of  13.4353  the  gain  is  equal  to  six-tenths  of  one  per 
cent;  since  the  turn  from  the  low  prices  of  July  1  the  gain  has  "been 
10o5  per  cent.     It  is  this  rise  in  six  months  that  has  given  rise  to 
talk  of  comm.odity  inflation.    A  little  analysis  of  the  Bradstreet  index 
will  do  good.    Forty-five  articles  of  th.at  index  have  advanced  in  the 
past  month,  19  of  them  declined  and  42  have  regained  -anchanged.  The 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  whole  index  is  due  alm.ost  entirely  to 
"breadstuff s .     Livestock,  provisions  and  fruits  also  contribute  to  the 
increase.    Eides,  leather  and  m:ets.ls  a.lso  have  contributed  a  little, 
while  "building  m^.terials  have  declined.    Alm.ost  all  of  the  increase 
in  prices  is  credited  to  agricultural  products,  for  which  a  world 
shortage  of  the  principa^l  foodstuffs  is  the  ca.use." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  November  20  says: 

Organization    "The  old  question  of  how  mj.ch  centralization  in  mana-gemient  shall  pre- 
vail in  a  cooperative  organization  is  still  a  vexing  pro'blem..  XTheii 
cooperative  m^jiagement  is  decentralized,  it  is  said  to  "be  un"business- 
like;  and  when  it  is  centralized  it  is  accused  of  "being -uncoopera.tive . 
Wallace's  Farmer  says:    'We  can  not  esca.pe  the  conviction  that  real 
progress  in  miarketing  will  come  through  increased  participation  by 
farmers  in  the  control  of  coopera<,t ive  agencies,  a.nd  not  through  the 
abandonment  of  vital  powers  and  duties  to.  a  beard  with  autocra.tic 
powers.'  ,  Farm:ers'  control  is  necessary,  but  there  is  danger  of  regard- 
ing cooperation  as  a  philosophy  rather  than  as  a  business  proposition. 
Democracy  does  not  mean  tha.t  everyone  mast  have  a  finger  in  every  pie. 
In  these  da.ys  when  business  intelligence  and  the^ppwer  to  act  Quickly 
are  essential,  cooperative  executives  i:iust  feel/ to  "act  without  inter- 
ference and  without  fear  of  retributive  action  by  dissatisfied  members. 
Ulti::^te  Tjower  should  rest  with  the  mem.bership — a.nd  that  is  dem.ocraxy — 
but  to  constantly:  hinder  and  hamper  the  management  by  too  frequent  in- 
trusion by  the  miembership  spells  ruin.     The  only  ultimate  solution 
seemis  to  be  the  education  of  good  business  executives  along  coop'Orat ive 
linos.     The  executive  simp)ly  must  be  free  to  conduct  the  business  en- 
trusted to  him.  if  he  is  to  be  successful;  and,  in  order  that  the  co- 
opera.tive  feature  ma.y  be  miaintained,  he  should  be  capa.ble  of  ■'understand- 
ing and  s^/Tipathizing  with  cooperative  aspirations." 

County  Planning       The  Florida  TLnGs-Union  for  December  8  says:  "'City  planning  has 
becom.e  an  old  story,  '  says  the  Orlando  Sentinel,    'although  many  cities 
have  not  yet  adopted  the  sensible  method  of  building  intelligently  for 
the  future  instea.d  of  growing  haphazard.    Now  county  planning  is  the 
thing.  '     The  newspa*,per  goes  on  to  suggest  that   'this  extension  of  the 
good  idea  is  inevitable  when  to  natural  citv  growth  is  added  the  spread- 
ing power  of  the  autom.obile.     The  county  seat  becomes  the  metropolis  of 
the  county,  growing  until  it  touches  -  neighboring  cities,  towns  and 
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villages  in  n.  hundred  ways.     The  snnller  centers  thenselves  grow  and 
find  their  interests  hound  up  with  those  of  the  metropolis'    All  a.re 
in  the  s?i.:e  heat,  ar.d  it  "cecoues  a  smoJler  and  smaller  hoat  as  trajis- 
porta.tion  ir.iproves  and  popula.tion  swells.    Roads,  hridges,  streams, 
water  supply,  gas,  telephone  ajid  electric  service,  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, ma^rket  facilities  ?nd  many  other  thin?s  clamor  for  united  action, 
for  the  common  good  of  the  country,  instead  of  isolation,  duplication, 
cross-^purposes ,  inconvenience  and  needless  expense.     It  is  a  great  ide.: 
if  the  people  of  any  county  a.re  hig  and  puhlic-spirited  enough  to  fore- 
go their  petty  rivalries,  differences  and  indifferences  and  tackle 
the  thing  in  a  spirit  of  each  for  all  ajid  all  for  each.  '     The  Sentinel 
quotes  from  the  plajis  of  one  county  planning  organization  and  applauds 
the  general  idea  end.  the  several  features  mentioned.     The  best  proposi- 
tion in  the  scheme  is  the  'promotion  of  aspirit  of  cooperation  among 
the  various  municipalities  which  are  in  the  same  geographical  class  in 
the  m^atter  of  improvement,  and  of  cooperation  hetween  municipalities  a 
the  county.^    A  great  deal  of  this  must  he  accomplished  through  person; 
contact  of  those  interested  and  the  automobile  is  allowing  this  to 
happen  " 

Dairy  Business         An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entlem^n  for  December  13  says: 
"Milk  isn't  'white  gold.'    Nor  is  da.irying  a  cure-all  for  every 
farming  trouble.    Too  many  chamber-of- commerce  secreta.ries  are  rec- 
ommending dairying  -to  their  communities  as  a  sure-fire  prosperity 
builder.    Likewise  too  many  volunteer  farm  counsellors,  to  whom  di- 
versification is  a  synonym  for  dairy  cow.    Dairying  has  worked  wondeis 
in  some  localities  when  other  forms  of  farming  went  to  seed.    But  it 
has  been  a  'bust'  in  others,  when  it  was  recklessly  urged  in  defiance 
of  a  lack  of  markets  or  of  feed  or  of  an  actual  need  of  change  in 
farming  practices.    As  a  general  rule  dairying  is  a  business  for  a 
community  to  grow  into — not  to  jump  into.    Farmers  and  farm  practices 
need  to  be  adapted  to  its  rather  stringent  requirements.  Markets 
need  to  be  studied.     In  every  locality  where  dairying  has  brought  a 
blessing  somebody  took  the  trouble  to  make  sure  of  a  market  before 
the  venture  was  launched.    Dairying  can  be  overdone,  not  only  locally 
but  nationally.    And  it  is  likely  to  be  if  people  continue  regarding 
it  as  a  quick  and  easy  route  to  salvation.    That  it  hasn't  been 
vastly  overdone  so  far  is  largely  due  to  a  remarka.ble  modification 
in  the  A:nerican  diet — that  and  the  fact  that  so  many  farmers  are 
smarter  than  the  folks  who  want  to  help  them," 

Wool  Situation         Kansas  City  Daily  Drovers'  Telegram  for  December  8  says; 

"Hectic  contracting  of  wool  a.t  very  high  prices  indicates  that  the 
sheep  and  wool  men  are  in  the  sa.ddle  and  in  a  position  to  comi-najid 
prices  that  are  profitahle  for  their  production.     It  seem.s  that  the 
American  farmer  or  livestock  producer  never  has  any  control  of 
affairs  unless  there  is  a  shortage  of  some  of  the  products  of  his 
lands.     This  is  another  way,  perhaps,  of  saying  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  works  for  the  farmer  only  when  the  supply  is  short. 
The  public  never  messes  the  water  in  the  a.gri cultural  well  until  the 
water  level  is  very  low,  and  even  then  the  public's  appreciation  of 
the  farmers'  production  is  only  reflected  in  the  price  that  the 
public  is  forced  to  pay  for  the  finished  article  whose  origin  was 
on  the  farm.    But  be  as  tha.t  may,  a-nd  laying  aside  all  specul.-^tion 
as  to  how  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  held  in  abeyance  by 
artificial  processes  one  can,  if  he  is  a  friend  of  the  livestock 
farmer,  turn  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  some  reflections  on 
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the  sliee-j  ■'^rJ.  sitii'^ tion. .  .  .But  the  rer-'i-^rkabl e  fe^^ture  if  the  t^ooI 

situp.tion  is  th-^t  there  are  25  ^^er  cent  less  sheep  in  the  United 
St'-^.tes  than  in  1900,  and  in  a  country  which  in  1924  produced  only 
280,000,000  pounds  of  the  603,000,000  pounds  of  wool  consumed.  Imports 
for  1924  are  esti::atcd  at  239,000,000  pounds,  a.nd  the  carry-over  from 
1923  T7as  532,000,000  pounds.     Importations  in  1923  were  525,000,000, 
out  a  c^-reat  deal  of  wool  was  rushed  into  the  country  in  1923  to  get 
in  aliead  of  the  tariff  schedule  of  the  Fordney  tariff  "bill.     These  irr- 
•  portations  were  in  the  face  of  the  release  of  a  great  deal  of 

Australian  wool  -oncer  th€-  liquid.^t ions  of  the  Bawra  wools,  or  the 
wools  a>ccuz:ialated  under  the  Brit ish- Australian  ^ool  s.ssociation  during 
the  war  period. ...  There  f,ire  those  who  will  a.rgue  that  the  Fordney 
tariff  wool  schedule  came  at  a  time  when  the  wool  shorta^ce  was  de- 
velopii-i-;;  a„nd  that  it  was  only  an  artificial  stimalus  or  help  to  the 
American  sheep  and  rool  nazi,  "but  the  f^cts  in  the  ca.se  are  that  it 
has  "been  a.  help  and  should  "be  kept  on  the  statute  "books  of  the  country 
as  against  the  day  when  chere  will  he  a  world  over- supply  of  wool, 
even  if  that  day  is  far  in  the  future." 

Section  3 
Li^T.^CST  QUOTixTIOlTS 

Farm  Products  Dec.  11:     Chicago  hog  r^rices  closed  at  $9.90  for  Zx±c.  top  and 

$8.30  to  $9.60  for  the  hulk.  Medium  and  good  heef  steers  $6.50  to 
$12.75;  hutcher  cows  .and  heifers  $3.15  to  $11.50;  feeder  steers  steady 
at  $4.50  to  $7.50;  veal  calves  $8.25  to  $10.25;  fat  lamhs  $14  to  $16; 
feeding  lamhs  $15  to  $],5*60  and  yearlings  $10.25  to  $13.50. 

potatoes  fairly  stea.dy.     I^ew  York  sacked  Pound  Whites  $1.10  to 
$1.25  per  100  pounds  ii.  eastern  cities;  35^  f.o.h.  Eochester.  ITew  York 
Bajiish  type  cahoa^ge  sold  $1  to  $5  lower  at  $16  to  $20  hulk  per  ton  in 
eastern  cities;  steady  at  $12  to  $14  f.o.h.  Rochester.  Best  New  York 
yellow  onions  hrough.t  '32  .  50  to  $3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
cities;  $2.50  to  $2.1^5  f.o.h.  Rochester.    New  York  Golden  Self-hlanchr- 
ing  celery  generally  weaker  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  2/3  crate  in  eastern 
markets;  $2  f.o.h.  Hochester.    Northwestern  Extra  Fancy  Vi/inesap  apples 
$3.25  to  cp3.50  per  hoj.  in  Chicago.  » 

Grain  prices  ca^oted  Docemher  11:  No.l  dark  northern  Minnea-polis 
$1.60  to  $1.82.  No.?,  Ved  winter,  Chicago  $1.73  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1.78 
to  $1.30;  Kansas  Ci-':y  ^1;73.  No. 2  hard  winter,  Chica.go  $1.63;  St. Louis 
$1.61;  Kansas  City  31.55  to  $1,64.  No. 2  mixed  corn,  Chicago  $1.23  l/4 
to  $1.25;  I::inneapol4S  $1.16  3/4  to  $1.18  3/4;  Kansas  City  $1.14  to 
$1.15.  No. 2  yellow  (jcrn,  Chicago  $1.25  to  $lc.26  3/4;  Minneapolis 
$1.23  3/4  to  $1«24  '3/4;  St,  Louis  $1.22  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.15  to 
$1.15  1/2.  Ho. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.24  to  $1.25;  Minneapolis 
$1.18  3/4  to  $1,21  3  4.  No. 2  white  corn,  Chicago  $1.24  l/4  to  $1.25; 
St. Louis  $1.22;  KaJisas  City  31.16  to  $1.17.  No. 2  white  oats,  Kansas 
City  58  1/2^.  No. 3  naite  oats,  Chicago  56  1/2  to  58/i;  Minneapolis 
53  5/8  to  53  7/8/);  St.  Louis  58  I/2  to  59^. 

Closing  T)rice  s  on  92  score  hutter:  New  York  43  l/2/^;  Philadelphia 
44  1/2/^;  Boston  £3/  ^ 

Middling  spc^   cotton  ..n  10  designa.ted  spot  markets  down  5  points, 
closing  at  22. 87)^  pur  Ih.  Ne-w  York  December  future  contracts  up  7 
points,  closing  at  ;32. 80^ .  (prepared  hy  B-jl.  of  Agr-  Econ.) 
Industrials  and      Average  closi.ig  price        Dec.  11,      Dec.  10,      Dec.  11,  1923 
i^ailroads  20  Industrials^  110.84        111.07  93.65 

20  5. R. stacks  95.76         95.78  80.81 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec.  12.) 
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Dawes  to  A  Boise,  Idaho,  dispatch  to  tVi^  press  of  December  IS  states  that 

Address  Wool    Charles  G-.  Dawes,  Vice  President-elect,  hats  etoo^pt-ed  an  invitation  to 
G-rowers        speak  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers  Association  at 
Boise,  January  12  to  13,  Agricultural  Commissioner  Mark  Means,  of  Idaho, 
announced  December  11. 


The  Dawes  Plan         The  Dawes  plan,  successfully  working  out,  has  brought  the  world  to 
the  threshold  of  a  new  day  of  peace  and  development,  said  Owen  D.Young 
December  11  in  a  speech  at  New  York,  his  first  since  he  returned  on 
Nov.  20  after  serving  as  Ad  Interim  Agent  general  of  Reparation  Payments.    Mr.  Young 
was  the  guest  of  the  business  men  of  New  York,  and  in  the  course    of  his  elucidation 
of  the  plan  he  declared  that  whole-souled  cooperation  of  the  American  people  gener- 
ally was  needed  to  maintain  the  achievements  so  far  gained.    The  plan  is  strictly 
economic,  declared  Mr.  Young  in  his  speech,  and  has  nothing  military  or  political 
about  it.    America  needs,  he  said,  to  maintain  a  definite  foreign  policy  free  from  > 
the  "horse  play  of  domestic  politics."    The  Dawes  plan,  Mr.  Young  warned,  did  not 
mean  the  completion  of  Europe's  reconstruction,  which  he  said  was  yet  in  the  initial 
stage.    He  praised  banks  and  baiikers  for  the  extension  of  credit  to  Germany  and, 
urging  continuation  of  advances,  cautioned  that  they  "should  not  be  overdone." 
Germany,  he  pointed  out,  was  only  one  element  in  the  situation.  (Press,  Dec.  12.) 


Flour  Prices  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  13  states  that 

flour  prices  Decemb?er  12  went  up  to  new  high  levels  when  one  mill 
boosted  its  quotations  following  the  rise  of  wheat  December  11.  One 

grade,  when  sold  in  car  lots,  was  quoted  at  $8.85  a  barrel,  an  increase  of  30  cents.- 


Child  Labor  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day  says:  "One  by  one 

Amendment      the  farm  organizations  of  America  are  lining  up  against  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.    The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  recently  followed  the  lead  of  the  National 
Grange  in  opposing  it.    The  Pennsylvania  State  G-range  has  formally  disapproved  the 
proposed  change.    As  'Farmers'  Weeks'  and  State  meetings  of  farm  organizations  are 
held  during  the  winter,  the  farm's  objections  to  this  measure  will  become  more  and 
more  emphatic.    The  provision  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  'regulate*  the 
labor  of  all  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  more  hotly  resented  on  the 
farms  than  anywhere  else.    Faxm  opposition,  organized  and  making  itself  felt  in  the 
legislatures,  will  make  the  road  of  the  proposed  Twentieth  Amendment  both  long  a:nd 
hard." 


Rice  Prices  A  Fresno,  Calif.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Marking 

the  largest  crop  taken  off  any  single  tract  in  California,  350,000  ba^S 
of  rice  has  just  been  harvested  from  the  River  Farms  Company  ranch,  at 

Knights  Landing,  in  Yolo  County.     The  crop  was  sold  for  $1,137,500." 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Banker  for  Decemher  says:  "The 

1      future  of  the  American  farmer  is  assured.     It  is  assured  "because  the 

demand  for  what  he  prodi\ces  will  increase  faster  than  he  can  supply  the 
demand.     This  is  due  to  our  increase  in  popula.tion,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  alDOut  1,500,000  people  a  year,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  Sta.tes  is  now  exporting  only  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  it  pro- 
duces.   With  all  the  ha.rd  times  through  which  the  farmer  has  "been  passin-^ 
and  with  all  of  the  propaganda  in  his  "behalf,  the  fact  -still  remains 
that  his  future  is  a  "bright  one  indeed.     The  only  real  pro"blem  he  has 
to  solve  is  his  present  marketing  facilities,   so  that  he  ca.n  handle  his 
r>resent  crops  advantageously  until  the  new  "business  cycle  will  create  a 
deiTiand  for  all  he  has  to  supply  .  .    .Nothing  "but  sound  economics  and 
good  "business  judgment  should  "be  followed  in  the  solving  of  our  present 
agricultural  pro"blems.     The  future  of  the  American  farmer  is  brighter 
and  better  than  the  future  of  many  industries." 

2  3-eorge  S.  Roberts  is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled  "The 

Conspiracy  Against  Farming"  in  The  Country  G-entleman  for  December  13. 
He  says  in  part:     "The  security  of  the  investment  and  the  tendency  to 
appreciation  are  fundamental  influences  underlying  in  the  farming  bus- 
iness.    Having  emphasized  their  importance,  I  want  to  give  attention 
to  some  of  the  much- talked- about  conditions  which  are  said  to  place 
agriculture  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  other  industries. 
First,  I  thin}::  I  should  refer  to  the  charge  so  often  heard,  that  there 
exists  some  kind  of  an  organization  or  community  of  interest  among  the 
large  financia.1  and  indu.strial  interests  for  their  own  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  and  common  people  of  the  country.     I  do 
not  doubt  that  much  of  this  talk  is  honestly  uttered,  but  it  has  no 
basis  in  fact.     This  denial  is  unqualified.     That  so  many  people  seem 
to  give  weight  to  the  charge  simply  illustrates  the  effect  of  persistent 
repetition  and  perhaps  what  is  said  to  be  a  natural  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  be  suspicious  of  people  we  do  not  know.     The  la,rge  business 
interests  are  interwoven  with  all  other  interests.     They  do  not  exist 
and  can  not  prosper  by  themselves.     Their  prosperity  is  dependent  upon 
the  buying  power  of  the  great  body  of  people  who  make  the  ultimate 
market  for  the  country's  industries.     Every  important  line  of  business 
in  the  country  is  interested  in  stable,  well-balanced  prosperity 
throughout  the  country.    All  of  the  great  industries  suffered  severely 
by  the  sl-'junp  of  prices  which  occurred  in  1920-21,  and  which  has  been 
represented  as  affecting  agriculture  alone.     Convincing  proof  of  this 
is  supplied  by  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  summarizing 
the  net  incomes  and  losses  of  corporations  in  the  year  1921.     In  the 
meat-packing  industry  the  number  of  companies  reporting  for  1921  was 
•506,  of  whom  315  had  net  incomes  aggregating  $24,754,868;  whereas  191, 
including  some  of  the  largest,  had  net  deficits  aggregating  $73,188,479. 
Moreover,  losses  exceeded  gains  in  this  industry  not  only  in  1921  but 
in  1920  and  1919.     In  the  sugar-making  industry  in  1921,     37  compaJiies 
reported  net  incomxes  aggregating  $5,363,403,  whereas  164  comps,nies  re- 
ported net  deficits  aggregating  $89,059,00B. . . .The  proportion  of  failures 
among  traders  a.nd  manufacturers  is  much  greater  than  among  farmers.  The 
number  of  the  latter  actually  forced  out  of  business  is  very  small.  A 
great  deal  of  writing  has  been  done  about  the  wide  niargin  between  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  received  by  the  farmer  and  the  price  paid  by  the 
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city  consumer.     The  sprecd  s,ppea.rs  unjust  if  ialDly  large.     The  selling 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  Nev/  York  City»  according  to  an  incrairy  re- 
cently conducted  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  averaged  9.73  cents 
over  a  given  period.     Of  this,  7.11  cents  went  for  "baking  and  distri- 
bution in  New  York;  the  western  farmer  received  1.5  for  the  wheat:  the 
miller  received  .53  of  a.  cent  for  making  the  flour;  the  railroads  re- 
ceived .52  of  a  cent  for  freight  on  wheat  and  flour,  and  eleva^tor  charg- 
es were  .07  of  a  cent.    Big  Business,  as  represented  by  the  miller, 
the  railroa^ds  and  the  elevator  company,  received  in  the  aggregate  1.2 
cents  out  of  the  9.73  cents  for  their  services.    Evidently  the  spread 
in  the  price  of  bread  is  not  on  account  of  the  exactions  of  Big  Business 
and  the  same  is  true  of  meat .    A  similar  analysis  usually  shows  similar 
results  in  other  cases.    Every  analysis  of  the  principal  items  of  the 
cost  of  living  goes  to  show  tha.t  it  is  ma.inly  in  services  close  to  the 
consumer.     In  much  of  the  discussion  about  the  spread  between  producer 
and  consumer  there  is  an  assumption  that  the  farmer's  compensation  is 
somehow  lessened  thereby,  but  is  this  well  f ounded? .. .Nothing  herein 
said  should  imply  that  the  present  system  of  distributing  products 
from  producer  to  consumer  can  not  be  improved  upon,  but  the  point  is 
emphasized  that  the  principal  cost  is  in  the  retail  service,  which 
falls  upon  the  consumers  rather  than  the  producers.    But  there  8.re 
faults  and  Hastes  in  retail  distribution  which  do  inflict  losses  upon 
producers." 

Boys'  and  G-irls'      The  Ohio  Earmer  for  December  3  says:  "B.anliers,  business  men  and 
Club  Work      fp^rmers  themselves  ha^  come  to  recognize  that  in  the  youth  of  America 
rests  the  hope  of  a  greater  tomorrow.    Tra^ining  these  boys  axid  inter- 
esting them  in  the  industry  will  mean  a  fa.r  better  group  to  direct  its 
destiny  in  the  days  not  far  ahiead.    The  livestock  breeder  has  come  to 
look  upon  club  v/ork  a.s  the  bright  gleam  of  opportunity  to  improve  the 
farm  animals  of  America-    Placing  this  recognition  aJid  this  confidence 
in  the  farm  boy  is  not  misguided  judgment.     Therein  is  our  greatest 
hope  of  a.  contented  farm  life  and  a  more  prosperous  agriculture  in  the 
next  generation.'' 

Business  "There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  solid  improvement  in 

Conditions    business  conditions  is  under  way  in  America,"  Eichaxd  P.  G-rant,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  told  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  at  New  York  December 
11.     "By  and  large,"  he  said,  "the  manufacture  of  textiles,  the  mining 
of  coal  and  the  ra^ising  of  cattle  pjre  the  laxge  branches  of  economic 
activity  that  are  still  most  unfavorably  situated,  but  in  those  fields, 
too,  there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  better  days  are  ahead." 
(Press,  Dec.  12.) 

Crop  Diversifi-        The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  December  12  says:  "Secently  there 
cation     was  a  3-roup  Banking  Meeting  at  G-renada,  Mississippi,  and  an  address 

as  valuable  as  it  was  novel  was  made  by  S.J. High  of  the  Peoples'  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  of  Tupelo.    Being  president  of  one  of  the  largest  banks 
of  Mississippi  it  might  be  expected  that  Mr.  High,  addressing  other 
bankers,  would  talk  about  credit,  acceptances,  branch  banking  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.    But  he  did  not.    A  single  sentence  gives  the  key 
to  his  address.     'Pigs,  poultry  and  cows  on  eYery  fe^rm.  anJ  more  cotton 
on  less  acres  will  bring  prosperity  to  any  section. '     We  live  and  pros- 
per by  the  production  and  exchange  of  commodities,  and  the  function  of 
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a  "baiiLi  in  oar  economic  systen  is  to  '^,ssist  in  this  work.  Indi^^^^^-ily* 
the  "banks  c^n  enjqy  perniPnent  prosperity  only  as  the  perr^©  within 
their  territory  prosper.    Banks  and  merchants  agricultural  com- 

Eionities,  therefore,  are  aln^ct  r.s  much  ir^^^rested  in  the  crops,  and 
perhaps  ?s  inach  so,  p.s  those  \7ho  pr-juuce  them.     It  was  a  hroadminded 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  induced  this  "banker,  when  speaking  to 
other  "banlcers,  to  talk  a"bout  pigs,  poultry  and  cows.     In  the  course  of 
his  address  Mr.  High  saAd  thxP.t   ^while  there  is  no  crop  in  the  South 
eaua.l  to  cotton  at  25  cents,  it  is  a"bsolutely  unsafe  under  present  con- 
ditions for  a  farmer  to  depend  altogether  on  cotton  "because  it  is  too 
uncertain.     It  is  never  a  good  idea  to  put  your  eggs  all  in  one  "basket 
no  na.tter  how  strong  the  "basket  nor  hov/  plentiful  the  eggs.'     This  is 
something  farmers  in  the  grain  producing  regions  as  well  as  those  in 
the  cotton  States  might  take  to  heart.     It  is  also  good  common  sense 
for  any  upja  in  any  "business.    The  "bankers  of  Lee  County  as  a  group  also 
have  heen  "big  enough  to  recognize  the  truth  of  this  and  instead  of 
engaging  in  destructive  competition  "between  them.selves  have  joined 
into  a  most  constructive  sort  of  cooperation.    Some  time  ago  they 
jointly  put  up  a  hudget  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  agriculture 
of  their  county.    They  employed  an  expert  to  go  through  the  county 
advising  farmers,  encouraging  them  to  stock  their  farms  with  well-"bred 
dairy  cows  and  showing  them  how  "best  to  diversify  their  crops  and 
handle  their  livestock.    The  "benefits  of  this  are  already  apparent  and 
Lee  County,  according  to  Mr.  High,  is  now  in  a  "better  financial  posi- 
tion than  ever; '"before  in  its  history.    The  oroadminded  action  of  the 
hankers  of  Lee  County  would  "bear  duplication  aJl  over  the  country." 

Farm  Imports  The  Joumril  of  Commerce  for  December  11  says:  "President 

and  ExDorts  Coolidge  recently  told  the  farmers  that  they  must  look  forward  to  a 
future  when  the  United  States  will  "be  a.  food  importing  country  in- 
stead of  an  exporter  of  farm  products.    Now  G-ra^'  Silver,  a  former 
official  of  the  American  Faxm  Bureau  Federation,  tells  them  that 
'the  American  fanner  mast  come  to  realize  that  he  has  "but  one  cus- 
tomer—  industrial  Europe,  >  ajid  the  price  at  which  his  surplus  is 
sold  in  European  m^,rkets  will  determine  his  profits.     It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  poor  farmer  is  sometimes  plunged  into  mental  confusion  when 
he  tries  to  understand  price  movements  and  proceeds  to  advoca.te  various 
inappropriate  m.eajis  for  increasing  his  own  profits.     His  advisers  are 
so  often  o"bsessed  "by  the  events  of  the  moment  that  they  can  not  see 
agricultural  pro"blems  in  any  perspective  at  all.    On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  gaze  so  far  into  the  temporal  distance  that  the  farm.er's 
immediate  proDlem.s  and  distresses  are  lost  to  sight.    Mr.  Silver's 
remarks  helong  to  the  categary  of  those  which  scoffer  from  too  great 
emphasis  upon  the  imjiiediate  situation.     It  so  happens  that  crop 
shortages  a'broa.d  ha.ve  made  Europe  an  excellent  customer  this  year 
and  a.dded  greatly  to  the  farmer's  profits.    But  this  is  a  condition 
that  is  in  good  part  fortuitous*     Our  grain  exports  are  certain  to 
fluctua^te  from  year  to  year,  and  they  will  fluctuate  for  reasons 
over  which  we  have  little  control.    Eventually  the  time  will  come 
when  President  Coolidge 's  prophecy  will  he  fulfilled,  and  they  will 
cease  altogether.    Meanwhile  we  sh-all  do  much  "better  to  rememlDer 
tha.t  industrial  Europe,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Silver,  is  the 
farmer's  one  customer,  is  also  the  farm-er's  most  uncertain  customer." 
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ManitolDa  A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Deceniber  12  states  that 

Coarse-Grain    preparation  for  the  formation  of  a  coarse— grain  pool similar  to 
Pool  Con-      the  Ivianitoha  wheat  pool,  will  "be  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  direct- 
sidered         ors  and  members  of  the  Manitoba  Cooperative  Wheat  Pool  Association 
at  Winnipeg  at  a  date  to  be  announced  later. 

Pennsylvania  A  Reading,  Pa.,  dispa.tch  to  the  press  of  December  12  states 

Grange  Plat-    that  denouncing  the  centralization  of  power  as  autocratic  and 
form  "tsureaucratic,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  December  11  adopted  an 

elaborate  platform,  declaring  its  attitude  on  important  questions  as 
follows:  "Opposition  to  the  child-labor aaendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.   Opposition  to  the  proposed  Federal  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.   Enactment  of  proper  laws  governing  agricultural  and  cooperative 
farm  organizations.    Retaining  of  excess  profits  and  income  taxes, 
and  opposition  to  bills  empowering  banks  to  establish  branches." 

Williams  for  Albert  Calvin  Williams,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  was  confirmed 

Farm  Board    December  11  by  the  Sens.te  to  be  a  member  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board.  He 

succeeds  Merton  L.  Corey,  resigned,  for  a  term  ending  August  6,  1929. 

(Press,  Dec.  12.) 

World  Wheat  The  itorican  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  says:  "In  an 

Market         article  on  changes  in  the  world's  wheat  markets  since  the  war, 

Mr.  Theodore  D.  Hammatt,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington, 
writing  in  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  raises  the  question  whether 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  raise  wheat  for  export.    Taking  the 
decade  ending  with  the  year  1913  b,s  the  background  of  his  discussion, 
Mr.  Ha:r;-uatt  argues  that  in  the  future  large  exports  of  wheat  can  not 
be  relied  upon  to  sustain  prices  in  the  face  of  expanding  world  pro- 
duction.   Large  exports  as  a  rule,  he  says,  are  the  result  of  rel- 
atively low  prices  and  not  the  cause  of  high  prices.... As  an  ex- 
porter of  wheat  the  United  States  must  compete  chiefly  with  Canada, 
Australia  and  Argentina.    The  increase  in  the  average  yearly  exports 
of  these  countries,  above  their  pre-war  averages,  has  left  less 
room  for  American  wheat  in  the  world^s  markets.     It  may  also  be  ex- 
pected that  importing  countries  will  themselves  have  more  bountiful 
harvests,  and  the  possibility  of  Russian  wheat  reappearing  in 
quantity  is  not  to  be  overlooked.    Thus  competitive  conditions  might 
become  still  more  difficult.     In  estimating  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages which  the  United  States  may  have  as  an  exporter  of  wheat, 
Mr.  Hammatt  takes  into  account  such  factors  as  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  period  of  harvesting,  the  transportation  and  marketing 
charges  ajid  the  chaxa,cter  of  the  American  wheat  shipments  abroad. .  .  . 
Mr.  Hammatt  is  convinced  that  one  decided  haJidicap  which  the  United 
States  faces  in  its  competition  for  foreign  markets  is  that  the 
wheat  which  it  exports  is  for  the  most  part  mediocre  in  quality. 
He  says:   ^The  United  States  affords  a  better  home  market  than  is 
enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  any  other  surplus-producing  country, 
domestic  consumption  exceeding  exports  by  about  four  to  one,  and 
consequently  our  best  wheat  is  kept  out  of  foreign  markets.  In 
Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia  the  population  is  small  a^nd  the 
crop  large,  which  permits  their  best  and  most  representative  to  be 
exported.     In  the  United  States  this  is  not  the  case.  American 
baicsrs:-  and  housewives  are  exacting,  and  the  mills  grind  the  best 
of  the  wheat,  paying  a  premium  for  the  privilege,  while  foreign 
buyers  must  content  themselves  with  what  is  left.     This  is  the  basis 
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for  the  allegation  that  iinerican  offerings  I'-ck  miality ...  .Whether  it 
is  expedient  for  the  United  States,  all  things  considered,  to  devote 
to  the  growing  of  whe?.t  siofficient  land^  Irtor,  and  capital  to  produce 
a  surpl-as  for  export  is  a  pressing  question.     The  f.-^rmors,  of  course, 
will  decide  it  for  themselves ....  The  world  market  may  rule  higher  in 
the  coming  year  than  in  the  last.    We  hope  it  will.    But  that  is  not 
the  ma.in  point .     In  deciding  upon  a  permanent  wheat  policy  for  the 
United  States,  the  long  view  is  more  important  than  the  short,  and  the 
long  view  lends  little  encouragement  to  the  helief  that  large  scale 
production  of  wheat  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will  Drove  prof- 
itable.'" 


Section  5 
Iv^CET  qUOTATIOi^S 

Farm  Products  Dec. 12:    ilew  York  sacked  Bound  White  potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.25  per 

100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  85/^  f .o.h.  Rochester.    Maine  sacked 
G-reen  Mountains  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.40,  hulk  stock  $1.25  to  $1.35  in 
lew  York;  60^  to  65)i  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.    Hew  Jersey  yellow  varieties 
of  sweet  potatoes  $2.50  to  $3  per  "bushel  hamper  in  ilew  York.    Uew  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  $15  to  $20  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  markets;  $12  to 
$14  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Midwestern  yellow  onions  advanced  25)^  to  50ji 
in  consuming  centers  to  $2.50  to  $3  sacked  per  100  pounds;  $2.40  to 
$2.50  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.     Virginia  and  West  Virginia  York 
Imperials  $5  to  $5.25  per  barrel  in  ITew  York.    iTew  York  Rhode  Island 
G-reenings  $5.25  to  $6.     Illinois  Jonathajis  $8  to  $8.50  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10  for  the  top,  and  $8.80  to 
$9.70  for  the  bulk*    Medrom  and  good  beef  steers  $6.50  to  $12.75;  butch- 
er cows  and  heifers  $3  to  $11.25;  feeder  steers  $4.25  to  $7;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $8.50  to  $10.50.    Fat  lambs  $14  to  $16.25; 
feeding  lambs  $13  to  $15.60  and  yearlings  $10.25  to  $13.50. 

Clssing  prices  92  score  butter:    iTew  York  44  l/2/i;  Philadelphia 
45^;  Boston  43^6. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  December  12:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.62 ^to  $1.85.    No. 2  red  winter,  St.  Louis  $1.82;  Kansas  City  $1.74. 
No. 2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.63  l/4  to  $1.64;  St.  Louis  $1.63  l/2  to 
$1.64;  Kansas  City  $1.55  to  $1.67.  1T<3.2  mixed  corn,  Chicago  $1.25, 
Minneapolis  $1.20  l/2  to  $1.22  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.15  to  $1.16.  No. 2 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.25  l/2  to  $1.26;  Minneapolis  $1.27  l/2  to 
$1.28  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.24  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.17.  No. 5  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  $1.24  l/2;  Minneapolis  $1.22  l/2  to  $1.25  l/2.    No, 2  white  corn, 
Chicago  $1.25;  Kansas  City  $1.17  to  $1.18  l/2 .  No. 2  white  cats,  Kansas 
City  59  1/2.  No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  57  I/2  to  58  o/4/^;  Minneapolis 
55  3/4/5;  St.  Louis  60  to  61  l/2/5. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  30  points, 
during  the  week,  closing  at  23.22/^  per  lb*    New  York  December  future 
contracts  up  41  points,  closing  at  23.21/5.   (Prepared  by  Ba.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) , 

Industrials  :and     Average  closing  price        Dec.  12.        Dec.  11,        Dec.  12,  1923 
Railroads  20  Industrials  111.96  110.84  94.93 

20  R.R. stocks  96.93  95.75  80.40 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec.  13.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture  for  the  purnos«  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  a» 
refldated  in  <feo  press  oa  matters  aSfodin^  a4ricultars,  par^«nlarly  in  its  »«OEomic  £sp«etg,  Msapoasibility,  apprsval 
or  disapprorai,  for  views  eaid  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  di&cUimed.  The  intent  is  to  r«sleci  accurateiy  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Light  Faxm  The  interest  of  American  business  as  a  whole  in  the  stabiliza- 

Tax  Urged      tion  of  American  agriculture  was  emphasized  at  a  conference  at  the 
White  House  December  13  in  which  President  Coolidge  was  joined  by  a 
special  committee  representing  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  advisability  of  the  President's  calling  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
several  States  with  a  view  to  promoting  economy  in  expenditures  and  reduction  in 
farm  land  taxation  was  urged.    Members  of  the  committee  who  talked  to  the  President 
were  Sicha.rd  J.  G-rant,  president  of  the  chamber;  Julius  H.  Barnes,  former  president, 
and  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  chairman  of  the  chamber's  executive  committee. (Press, Dec. 14. ) 


Grain  Market  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "In  the  world's 

Position    wheat  situa.tion  the  conditions  in  most  foreign  countries  are  working  out 
as  forecast  by  leading  interests  some  time  ago,  and  Argentina's  crop  is 
badly  dama.ged  in  the  South,  where  harvesting  is  on,  and  good  rains  at 
present  would  delay  that  work.     High  prices  have  brought  out  a  little  more  wheat  frc. 
farmers'  ha;nds,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  farmers  who  have  held 
their  grain  for  higher  prices  are  happy.    Exports  are  running  at  a  good  rate  a.nd 
visible  stocks  should  decrease  materially- from  now  on.     The  corn  situation  is  more 
bullish  as  regards  supplies,  but  prices  are  too  high  and  curtailment  in  the  demand 
wherever  possible  is  expected.    A  corn  crop,  however,  of  less  than  2,500,000,000 
bushels  should  warrant  present  prices.     In  oats  professionals  are  the  largest  hold- 
ers, with  elevator  interests  the  principal  shorts.    Cash  interests  are  selling  May 
oats,  while  speculators  are  buying  freely  and  prices,  as  of  other  grains,  are  up 
to  the  highest  of  the  sea.son." 


Carey  to  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  15  states  that 

Continue       Erank  L.  Carey,  who  has  made  a  good  record  as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Trade  Board  Board  of  Trade,  ha.s  been  asked  to  accept  the  office  in  1925.    Mr.  Carey 
Head  has  consented,  as  he  is  anxious  to  finish  out  problems  started  last 

year.    He  is  especially  interested  in  cotton  trading  in  Chicago  and 
believes  that  ^in  a  little  time  a  good-sized  market  can  be  established 
there . 


Canadian  G-rain         A  Vancouver,  B.C.,  dispa.tch  to  the  press  of  December  15  states' 
Ports         that  Vancouver  fears  the  loss  of  its  position  as  the  dominant  grain 

exporting  port  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Prince  Rupert  in  the  call  from 
the  Departm.ent  of  Trade  and  Com^iierce  at  Ottawa,  for  bids  to  be  on  file 

by  January  2  for  a  $1,000,000  elevator  at  Prince  Rupert. 


Irish  Eree  State   •  A  Dublin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  15  states  that  the 
Aids  Sugar    Irish  Free  State  Government  is  giving  its  support  to  a  project  initiat- 
Beet  Indus-  ed  in  Cork  for  developing  the  sug?.r  beet  industry,  and  as  a  result  ex- 

perts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  sent  to  England, 

Belgium  and  I-Iolland  to  study  cultivation. 
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Armour  May  Pay         G-lenn  G-riswold,   Chica^jo  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 

Dividend    Ledger,   in  the  DecemlDer  ir^  issue  says:  "Pa.ckinqtov'n  is  coming  haclc  so 
satisfactorily  that  directors  of  Armour  &  Co.  are  discussing  the  ad- 
•  visa,bility  of  declaring  a  dividend  on  the  common  stoc'<  in  January.  This 
discussion  has  reached  the  uoint  in  which  it  is  agreed  that,   if  condi- 
tions continue  to  improve  as  they  have  recently,  such  a  dividend  will 
"be  paid.     This  means  .lOre  to  the  packers  and  to  Chicago  than  would  ap- 
pear on  the  surface.     It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  committee  of  hankers 
stepped  in  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Armour  &  Co.  and  those  of 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  to  a.vert  a  crisis  that  might  have  spread  heyond  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  pa.cking  compa^ny.    After  the  deal  was  completed 
it  was  announced  that  Armour  &  Co.  ha,d  "been  saved  and  an  industrial 
crisis  avoided.    Ere  long  Armour  &  Co.  will  present  an  annual  report 
showing  more  than  $8,000,000  net  earnings  after  the  payment  of  pre- 
ferred dividends.     This  will  'oe  the  equivalent  of  $4  a  share  on  more 
than  2,000,000  shares  of 'Cla.ss  A  common  stock....  " 

Boll  Picking  A  Luhhock,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Decemher  13  states 

Machine      that  the  invention  of  a.  machine  for  gathering  in  the  partly  opened  "bolls 
of  cotton  may  mean  enormou,s  sa.vings  to  the  farmers  of  liorthwe stern 
Texas.     This  machine  was  designed  hy  men  of  Plainview,  Tex., and  it  has 
heen  given  successful  trials,  it  is  stated.     One  of  the  handicaps  met 
with  "by  cotton  growers  of  that  altitudinous  part  of  the  State  is  that 
of  picking  cotton  bolls  which  are  unopened  at  the  tim.e  frost  comes.  It 
costs  the  farmer  about  $1  a  hundred  pounds  to  have  the  frost-bitten 
bolls  picked  bj^  hand.     It  is  stated  that  with  the  machine  one  man  and 
teajn  of  horses  can  harvest  from  6,000  to  10,000  pounds  a  day. 

Chicken  Embargo       A  Baltimore  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  12  says:  "Chicken 
in  Baltimore    shipments  from  nine  Western  Sta.tes  December  12  were  barred  by 

Governor  Eitchie  by  executive  proclamation  following  news  that,  be- 
cause of  a  similar  order  in  New  York,  large  numbers  of  chickens  from 
epidemic  localities  were  to  be  diverted  to  Baltimore.     The  States  af- 
fected are  North  Dakota,  South  Dalcota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma.     The  State  Health  Department  also 
is  empowered  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  proclamation  to  other  dis- 
tricts if  need  arises.*' 

Farm  Machinery         An  editorial  in  Earm  Implement  News  for  November  20  says:  "The 
Prices      movement  for  list  a.nd  discount  pricing  on  the  whole  farm  machine  line 
made  a  little  headway  last  fall  when  two  concerns  adoijted  that  plan. 
Another  had  already  started  a.  test  of  the  method  in  one  State,  but  has 
not  extended  it  to  others.     The  progress  of  the  movemxent  seems  to  have 
stopped  so  far  as  action  by  manufacturers  is  concerned.     In  the  opinion 
of  a  manufacturer  with  whom  we  discussed  the  subject  recently  it  will 
make  no  further  headway  until  the  largest  producers  become  sufficiently 
interested  to  give  the  plan  a  trial.    Another  opinion  we  recently  heard 
expressed  was  that  there  would  be  more  enthusiasm  over  list  and  discount 
pricing  if  Congress  were  to  pass  a  resale  price  bill.    This  opinion 
probably  is  ba.sed  upon  the  fact  that  the  implement  manufacturers'  orgaji- 
ization  once  a.dopted  a.  resolution  favoring  resale  price  legislation.  If 
list  and  discount  pricing  in  the  implement  trade  must  wait  until  the 
passage  of  a  resale  price  bill  it  is  not  now  even  a  remote  probability. 
Eor  none  of  the  many  resale  price  bills  introduced  into  Congress  has 
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mrde  hep.dvrry,  '^nd  some  reprt-sentrtives  hrve  declared  th^t  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chr^nce  of  "o^^ssins:  ^ny  measure  tha,t  gives  p..  mnnuf acturer 
power  to  enforce  resale  r;rices." 

Farm  I;ien  and  The  Florida  Tiaes-Union  for  DecemlDer  9  srys:  "President  Coolidge, 

Eomen         addressin^:  the  Chicago  Coniiercial  Cluh ,  ?nd,  through  it,  business  men, 
generally,   Sc'^id:    'The  coiriL'.ercial  and  industrial  side  of  our  Nation  hps 
heen  giving  too  nmch  thought  to  v/host  9.nd  hogs  p.nd  corn,  to  their  tr-'^ns- 
portaticn  and  their  prices,  nnd  not  enough  thought  to  the  men  and  women 
who  pre  engcaged  in  •'Agriculture,  to  their  welf^^re  pnd  to  their  prosperity'. 
This  is  true,  although  it  is  not      new  idea,  nor  is  there  entire  at- 
sence  of  practice  of  what  the  President  co.:imends.     This  is  evidenced  in 
what  is  heing  done  in  Florida,  as  in  other  States,  for  promoting  the 
welfare  and  pros-perity  of  those  who  reside  in  the  rdval  sections,  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  smpJler  towns  end  villages,  through  the  very  splendid 
work  thst  is  "being  done  hy  public  school  tesxhers,  mothers'  cluhs,  home 
demonstration  a.^ents,  puhlic  health  authorities,  and  other  prplseworth^ 
agencies.    All  this  work  is  along  the  line  suggested  hy  the  President. 
It  is  work  thpt  must  go  hpnd  in  hand  with  rural  well-heing  and  prosperity 
gf  which  there  cpn  he  neither,   in  degree  and  "benefits,  if  the  things  re- 
ceiving a.ttention  are  neglected.    With  every  succeeding  year,  within  the 
past  decade,  there  ha^ve  come  new  and  more  prp.ctical  manifestations  of  th. 
concern  which  the  general  whlic  is  feeling  and  assuming  'for  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  pgriculture .  '     It  has  "been  realized  that  they 
need  practical  help  and  assistance,  that  they  need  to  "be  better  informed, 
than  in  the  past,  that  they  pre  entitled  to  enjo^^  whp.tever  is  proved  to 
be  for  their  more  substantial  8.dvancem.ent  pnd  their  greater  relief  from 
the  burdens  of  their  m^ore  or  less  solitary  lives,  in  which  the  work  is 
unending  and  the  rewards  lacking,  the  latter,  at  least,  in  proportion 
with  what  is  done  and  accomplished.     Therefore,  the  President's  call  of 
attention  to  these  conditions,  and  the  matters    related  thereto,  is  very 
much  in  order,  and,  coming  from  the  source  thp.t  it  does,  will  attract 
more  than  ordins,ry  attention  and  enlist  m.ore  than  perfunctory  efforts 
aJong  the  line  m^.rked  in  his  Chicago  address." 

Foreign  Flour  A  Se'-^ttle  dispptch  to  the  press  of  December  12  states  that 

Prices    Australia  has  been  cutting  prices  p.  shilling  and  a  half  per  barrel  on 
flour  under  North  Coast  mills  for  delivery  into  the  United  Kingdom.,  on 
which  locpJ  m.ills  are  now  depending  for  their  export  flour  trade. 
Hongkong  is  off  the  market  for  sixty  days,  owing,  to  slow  m.ovem:ent  of 
earlier  arrivals.    A  heavy  Oriental  rice  crop  will  keep  down  current 
orders  for  some  time.     Chinese  troops  p.t  war  are  living  off  occupied 
lands,  and  the  conflict  has  developed  no  business  whatever  in  the  flour 
-   line.  Japan  ha.s  been  selling  flour  into  Hongkong  at  less  than  locp^l  mills 
can  ouote. 

Grapefruit  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  December  11  says:  "All  Floridians  who 

Export       grow  grapefrait  comiiiiercially  axe  interested  in  the  attempt  to  inaugurate 
a  refrigerator-vessel  service  to  England  in  that  fruit  through  the  trial 
shipment  of  a  thousand  boxes  by  the  steair^er  ' I/Iinne qua  ' ,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  arrive  in  London  in  time  for  the  pre-Christmias  tr?.de  .  The 
news  that  it  was  not  able  to  leave  Charleston  before  last  Saturday  night 
fills  the  promoters  of  the  plan  with  forebodings.     That  leaves  here 
barely  two  weeks  within  which  to  get  across  the  briny  and  breal^  out  the 
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citrus  cargo  in  time  for  distf i"but ion  to  the  tra.de*    With  fpYorable 
weather  she  nia^^  "be  a-ble  to  npk.e  it,  hut  those  who  know  her  capahilities 
"best  are  douhtful.    As  those  who  have  follov/ed  the  development  of  the 
scheme  through  newspaper  reports  know  the  plan  was  to  load  the  fru.it 
here  at  J-^c.csonville ,  then  send  the  ship  to  Savanna^h,  thence  to 
Charleston,  to  fill  out  her  cargo:  It  seems  that  it  reouired  more  time 
at  Charleston  to  loa.d  the  freight  awaiting  the  steamer  there  than  wa.s 
anticipated.     The  first  attempt  some  thirty  years  a.go  failed  heca.use 
the  steamer  was  delayed  hy  storms  and  missed  the  Christmas  trade,  just 
as  it  is  feared  this  shipment  may-     In  addition,  some  of  the  fruit 
spoiled  through  the  length  of  the  voyage.     This  is  not  so  likely  to 
occur  this  time,  for  the  science  of  ref rigera^tion  has  advajiced  consid- 
erahly  in  the  last  three  decades. . .Whatever  may  he  the  fate  of  this 
shipment,  even  if  the  worst  fears  of  the  shippers  are  confirmed,  we  do 
not  believe  the  attempt  to  win  a  foreign  market  for  Florida  grapefruit 
will  he  ahajidoned  or  postponed.     It  is  possible  in  these  da^s  to  land 
a  cargo,  even  of  perishables,  in  good  condition  after  a  long  voyage. 
Nowadays  the  fruit  trade  of  Florida  has  strong  orgajiizations  behind  it» 
and  the  prize  of  a  foreign  ma.rket  for  it  to  steady  the  domestic  ma.rket 
is  worth  striving  for." 

Hop  Sales  A  Portland,  Oreg.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  12  states 

that  dealers  representing  European  interests  are  active  in  getting  hold 
of  Pacific  Coast  hops  at  prevailing  low  prices.     Oregon  hops  have  been 
taken  at  9  to  10  cents  a  pound  for  ITo.l  clusters  and  shipped  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  held  in  storage  there. 

International  The  NationaJ.  Stockman  and  Parmer  for  December  3  says:  "The 

Livestock      twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  was 
Exposition    not  held  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.     The  industry  is  just 

emerging  from  a  .great  depression,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  more 
than  a  memory.    Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  rare  tribute  to  the 
mana.gement  and  to  the  industry  that  the  greatest  show  of  meat  and 
draft  animals  on  record  was  presented.    There  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  vitality  in  an  industry  that  can  produce  its  record  exposition, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  quality,  just  ai'ter  years  of  discouragement  and 
even  disaster  for  many  of  its  followers.     Those  who  saw  in  the  event 
more  than  a  mere  spectacle  must  have  been  cheered  by  the  many  evidences 
that  this  essential  industry  is  backed  by  strong  hearts  and  ready 
hands,  which  assure  its  future  part  in  upbuilding  the  wealth,  of  the 
Nation ....  Such  a  show  is  most  encoura.ging  when  its  true  significance 
is  best  "tjuider stood.     The  years  that  have  intervened  since  the  first 
International  have  witnessed  great  progress  in  the  livestock  industry. 
Texas  fever  has  been  conquered,  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  over- 
«ome  more  than  once,  hog  cholera,  is  no  longer  a  widespread  menace, 
tuberculosis  is  losing  ground  as  the  battle  against  it  proceeds,  and 
other  diseases  and  troubles  are  yielding  to  the  science  and  energy 
of  those  who  combat  them.     That  worst  disease  of  all,  prejudice  agains 
the  means  of  improvement  and  the  economies  of  production,  is  on  the 
wane.     The  rising  generation  has  a  knowledge  of  livestock  and  of  agri- 
culture, and  an  interest  in  them,  which  can  mean  nothing  but  greater 
achievements  in  the  future.     During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
industry  has  secured  a  firm.er  footing  by  becoming  less  of  a  range  and 
more  of  a  farm  proposition.     The  days  of  cheap  range  production  are 
past;  the  days  of  better  farm  production  are  here  or  just  ahead  as 
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science  unites  .vith  practice  to  determine  the  ways  and  means.  Marl^ets 
for  the  products  of  livestock  are  expanding.    More  packers  than  ever 
before  are  working  under  the  economies  of  the  factory  system  and  compet- 
ing with  each  other  for  livestock.    More  of  them  are  helping  to  hrop.den 
the  outlet  for  its  products,   their  ingenuity  in  ma.naf acture ,  their  genius 
for  selling,  their  ahility  in  advertising  all  serving  producers  mighti- 
ly if  not  directly.     For  the  work  of  the  packers  in  expanding  consump- 
tion at  home  and  ahroad  is  of  service  to  producers  even  if  its  primary 
object  is  to  serve  others.    And  finally  we  ere  twenty-five  yerrs  nearer 
that  day  when,  as  our  President  has  said,  cur  consumption  a.nd  our  pro- 
duction of  livestock  must  virtually  "balance  "beceuse  of  the  incree.sing 
number  of  mouths  to  be  fed.     That  day  may  be  fp.r  off,  "tut  perhaps  no 
farther  than  the  days  of  free  range,  low  costs,  overproduction  a,nd  dis- 
astrous prices.     Twenty-five  years  of  the  livestock  industry,  ending 
with  more  reasons  for  optimism  than  we  had  when  the  first  Interna.t ional 
opened  its  gates  at  Chic-ago  i  " 

Negro  Progress         An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  of  December  13  says:  "Agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  South  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  migra- 
tion of  negro  farm  laborers  into  first,  the  large  southern  cities,  and 
then  on  to  the  North.     One  result  of  this  hegira,  according  to  Dr. 
James  E.  G-regg,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  has  been  to  hinder 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  especially  in  southern  Georgia.    On  the  other 
hand,  nota,ble  work  has  been  done  by  negro  farm  and  home  demonstration 
agents,  generally  trained  at  Hampton  or  Tuskegee .     There  are  some  293 
of  them  circula.ting  through  the  lower  South,   in  constant  touch  with 
the  da.rkest  and  most  African  communities.     Their  mission  is  to  preach 
to  their  race  the  value  of  private  ownership,  and  their  success  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  noteworthy ....  Slowly  but  surely  the  southern 
negro  is  working  away  from  la^bor  at  another's  hire  toward  laJid  owner- 
ship in  his  own  right.     In  Virginia  in  1921,     1,911,443  a.cres  of  land, 
valued  at  $  17,600,148,  were  owned  by  members  of  the  colored  race.  In 
Georgia,  according  to  the  latest  fig^ares  available,  negroes  owned 
1,838,129  acres,  valued  at  $20,808,594.     In  all,  throughout  the  United 
States,  negro  investments  of  all  sorts  are  estimated  at  $1,500,000,000, 
including  some  34,000  square  miles  of  land — an  area  equal  to  that  of 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island  ajid  Connecticut 
combined. ..." 

Heclamation  The  press  of  December  13  states  that  Secretary  Work  December  12 

Plans        submitted  to  President  Coolidge  a  complete  reclamation  program,  which 
is  expected  to  form  the  basis  of  the  administration's  reclamation 
policy.     The  plan  proposes  additional  legisla.tion  and  appointment  of 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  draw  up  a  reclamation  code,  which 
would  stajid  as  a  policy  for  existing  projects  and  for  future  develop- 
ments.   Although  recent  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  is  designed 
to  improve  the  condition  of  settlers  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
meet  their  payments  to  the  Government,  the  Secretary  declares  certain 
additional  Isgisla^tion  is  needed.     This  should  include  features,  he 
adds,   tho.t  would  define  the  policy  and  procedure  with  respect  to  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  the  develop-- 
ment  of  new  projects;  provide  for  amortized  payments,  with  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  advances  made  by  the  Government  for  the  development  of 
fa.rms,  a.nd  bring  about  the  adoption  of  a  unified  plan  for  the  coloni- 
zation and  closer  settlement  of  lands,  in  excess  of  homestead  units, 
held  in  private  ownership. 


Section  3 
L.Jl^XET  Q-i?T^IO]::S 

Farm  pre  ducts  J  or  the  vrcek  e.idcd  loc.e.r-ooT  13:     C:iicr2;o  hOc<;  ra-icus  rrnged 

from  45  to  6C^  higher  thaii  a  week  ?.go,  closing  n,t  $10. C5  for  the  top 
and  $8.80  to  $9.75  for  the  "bulk.    Medi-om  p.nd  good  "beef  steers  steady 
to  85^  lo""er  at  $6.50  to  $12.75;  "butcher  cows  a.nd  heifers  40)4  lo^er 
to  50)4  higher  ot  $3  to  $11.25;  feeder  steers  steady  to  50^  louver  -^t 
$4.25  to  $7;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  cnlves  steady  -^t  $8.50  to 
$10.50;  fat  lamhs  25  to  75^  higher  at  $14  to  $16.25  and  feeding  lamhs 
50^  higher  at  $13  to  $16.60. 

New  York  spcked  Bound  White  potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.25  ^er  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities,  mostly  85/  f.o.h.  Eochester.  ITorthern 
Round  Whites  $1.05  to  $1.15  in  consuming  centers;  70/4  to  75/4  at 
shipping  points.    New  York  Baldwin  r.pples  $5  to  $6  in  eastern  markets. 
New  York  Danish  type  ca.hhage  $2  to  $4  lower  at  $15  to  $22  hulk  per 
ton  in  ea.stern  markets;  steady  at  $12  to  $14  f.o.h.  Rochester.  New 
■  York  sacked  yellow  onions  a.dvanced  25/4  closing  at  $2.75  to  $3  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.50  to  $2.65  f .o.h.  Rochester. 
Florida  Big  Boston  type  lettuce  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  1  l/2  "bushel 
hgmper  in  New  York;  $2.25  in  Pittshurgh. 

G-rain  market  nervous  at  higher  level.    Wheat,  corn,  rye  .^nd 
oats  reach  new  high  level.     Corn  futures  sh^arply  higher  on  ra.pid 
ahsorption  limited  offerings  and  cla^ims  of  Argentine  damage.  Whj2at 
up  with  corn  on  renewed  ex'oort  "business  and  reduced  country  marketings 

Butter  ma.rkets  very  unsettled  dtiring  week  and  "barely  stea.dy  at 
close.    Acute  shortage  of  fancy  grades  the  previous  week  partly  re- 
lieved and  with  some  acc-omalp t ion  at  high  prices,  declines  were  in- 
evitable,   heavy  use  of  stora.ge  butter  continued.     Closing  prices  92 
score:  New  York  44  l/2)4;  Chic-'^go  41/4;  Philadelphia  45  l/2^;  Boston  43/^. 

Cheese  iTia.rkets  firm  and  moderately  active.     Higher  prices  pre- 
vailing during  the  week  appeared  to  he  well  supported.    General  feel- 
ing of  trade  that  ma.rket  on  firm  ha.sis  with  light  production  and 
limited  supply  of  fine  cheese  principaJ  support.     Closing  prices  on 
Wisconsin  prima.ry  markets  Dec.  12:     Single  Daisies  21  3/4^;  Longhorns 
21  3/4/^;  Square  Prints  22  l/4)4 . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  sijot 
markets  advanced  23  points  duriiig  the  week,  closing  at  23.15/5  per  Ih . 
New  York  December  future  contra.cts  advanced  27  points,  closing  at 
23.10/5.   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 


Industrials  ajid       Average  closing  price    Dec.  13,      Dec.  12,      Dec.  13,  1923 
Railroads  20  Industrials  112.76        111,96  94.70 

20  R.R. stocks  97.30         96.93  81.15 


(Wall  St.  Jour. ,  Dec.  15.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^culture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  Wews  mid  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Chicken  A  ITew  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-dey  states  that  because  of 

Embargo         chaos  in  the  market  resulting  from  an  embargo  imposed  last  week  upon 
shipments  of  chickens  from  eight  mid-Western  States,  where  a  disease 
ha.s  affected  poultry,  the  ITew  York  Live  Poultry  Commission  Merchants 
Association  December  15  issued  orders  mailing  the  emba^rgo  co~:T:;lete. 

The  Wa^shington  Post  to-day  says:       Invest iga^t ion  of  chickens  arriving  at 
Washin.gton  has  been  ordered  by  Dr.  Powler,  his  action  being  based  on  reports  of  a 
mysterious  disease  which  has  developed  among  chickens  in  the  7*"est  and  has  resulted 
in  an  embargo  being  ordered  by  ITew  York  and  G-ov.  Bitchie  of  Mr^ryland." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day  says:  "TThether  an  embargo  on  shipments  of 
poultry  in  or  to  this  State  will  be  necessary  because  of  the  mysterious  malady 
that  has  killed  hundreds  of  chickens  in  some  sections  and  is  prevalent  in  other 
States,  will  be  anno^unced  December  16  by  the  Det)aTtment  of  Agriculture.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  m^.lady  and  its  effects  on  fowls  'under  observation  at  the 
Animal  Industry  B'areau  in  Phila^-delphia-,  will  determine  what  measures  are  to  be 
t?ken  here.     The  bureau  through  its  field  agents  hxas  been  following  reports  of 
fatalities  to  flocks  for  the  last  ten  days." 


Arkansas  Eoad  The  press  to-day  says:  "Ihe  constitutionality  of  the  Arkansas 

Tan  rosid  la:Ws,  under  which  ta^^es  are  levied  for  highwa.y  improvements  in  ac- 

cordance with  rjLlings  of  coi:2iiissions  created  by  the  Arkajisas  Legisla^t- 
ure,  again  was  affirmed  December  15  in  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  case  decided  to-da4%  in  an  opinion  read  by  Justice  Van  Devanter,  was  tha.t  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Kailway,  plaintiff  in  error,  agaanst  Road  Improvement 
Eistrict  Ho. 3  of  Sevier  County,  Ark.     The  railroad  was  taxed  $14,899,  to  be  paid 
in  instalments  of  $744.45  a  yeax,  on  the  theory  that  the  highway  improvement  con- 
templated benefited  its  property.     The  assessment  wa.s  reviewed  by  the  Cc^jmty  Court 
?nd  affirmed,  the  Court  finding  that  the  lands  ajad  other  real  property  in  the 
district  would  be  grea>tly  benefited  by  the  improvement  and  that  the  assessment  was 
fair  to  aJl  land  owners.     The  judgment  of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  la.w  was  sustained." 


Hoover  Pleads  Secretary  Hoover,  in  aai  a^ddress  at  Washington,  December  15, 

for  Tr^^i'fic    before  the  ITa.tionaJ  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Sajfety,  asked 
Safety         for  the  cooperation  of  all  interests  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  now 

rapidly  increasing  number  of  dearths  and  injuries  due  to  traffic  acci- 
dents.   Mr.  Hoover  said  that  there  were  22,600  such  deaths  and  673,- 
000  serious  personal  injuries  during  the  last  year  amd  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
the  'nighwa^y  accidents  were  due  to  the  automobile.    Mr.  Hoover  classified  the  aju- 
tomobile  as  "a  complete  necessity"  used  by  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  co^ontry.     The  ta.sk  ahead,  he  said,  was  net  to  find  a  way  of  decreasing  the 
automobiles  but  of  erectin.-?:  saie^uaxds  a£:ainst  accidents,  educating  the  m.otorists, 
I'ne  majority  of  whom  were  conscientious,  careful  amd  competent,  and  obtaining 
Jlp-tion-wide  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  large  corrective  measures  in  the  form 
of  more  vigorous  pj-nisriment  for  reckless  and  careless  drivers.   (Press,  Dec. 16.) 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  The  Breeders  G-azette  for  leceniber  11  says:"..    .Just  wha.t  ce.n  'oe 

Commission    developed  "b-;  the  memhers  of  this  coinmission  that  has  not  already  "been 
brought  forward  remains  to  he  seen.     The  G-azette  hopes  that  something 
of  genuine  "benefit  to  farmers  may  come  from  its  deli'berat ions  .  It 
should  not  tal-ce  long  to  learn  the  f?cts.     It  is  to  "be  hoped  that  they 
will  not  undertake  long-drawn-out  and  expensive   '  s-arveys '  in  this,  that 
and  the  other  direction.     The  members  of  the  commission  represent  lead- 
ing farm  organirations  and  various  agricultural  interests.  Unfortunate- 
ly in  the  ^ast  there  has  not  been  unanimity?'  of  opinion  between  the 
various  na^tionel  organizations  as  to  what  could  or  should  be  done.  If 
they  shall  agree  now  it  will  be  only  because  somebody  is  willing  to 
recede  from  positions  heretofore  &ssui2ed..     We  share  in  the  President's 
sympathy  with  practical  movements  promising  to  give  farmers  a  decent 
reward  for  their  labors.     The  'rreatest  single  Question  before  America 
to-da.y  is  how  to  make  the  fa.rm  pay.     To  the  solution  of  the  -orcblems 
involved  .mst  be  brought  the  best  thought  of  the  Nation,  and  a.  disposi- 
tion upon  the  part  of  all  other  industries  to  confess  the  great  truth 
enunciated  by  the  President  in  his  down-town  Chicago  speech  to  city 
businessmen,  to  the  effect  that  we  must  not  and  can  not  divest  farming 
of  the   'human  element'  entering  into  it.    His  business  mast  afford  him 
a  decent  living  for  himself  and  family...." 

British  Agri-  The  Pield  (London)  for  December  4  sa.ys:  "The  -^-romp't  aiid  business- 

cultural  Con-    like  manner  in  which  the  G-overnment  is  getting  under  way  with  its 
ference       proposals  for  an  agricultural  conference  has  done  m?ach  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  farming  community  to  the  possibilities  of  the  -oroject. 
Ha.rdened  as  the  farmer  ha.s  grown  to  the  wiles  of  politicians,  there  is 
a  feeling  abroad  that  they  really  mean  business  this  time,  and  that  the 
frame  of  m.ind  of  the  general  public  to-day  is  as  favorable  for  finding 
a  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be. 
Quite  naturally,  the  G-overrmient  will  not  in  adva/nce  co:iimiit  itself  to 
carry  out  the  reconimenda.tions  of  a  conference  of  independent  land- 
owners, farmers  and  laborers;  however,  all  parties  in  the  country  now 
profess  to  be  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  somie  measures  which 
will  secure  the  'mia-zim^jin  emplojinent  of  labor  at  reasonable  rates  of 
wages  together  with  the  full  use  of  the  laxid  for  the  production  of 
food  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  a  fair  return  to 
all  those  engaged  in  the  industry.  '     In  these  circ~cimistances  any  rec- 
ommendations which  the  industry  in  conference  can  a.gree  uiDon  as  likely 
to  attain  these  ends,  stajid  a  good  ch-ance  of  being  carried  into  practice. 
Those  who  are  to  confer  have  been  given  b.  pretty  pla.in  hint  as  to  the 
line  they  are  expected  to  pursue.     The  proposed  terms  of  reference 
are:    'To  consider  what  mea.sures,  if  any,  are  necessary  either  by  the 
State  or  by  the  agricultural  industry  itself,  or  by  both  in  concert 
(1)  to  maintain  aiid  (2)  to  increase  the  area  of  arable  land  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  by  what  further  measures  the  economic  m.axim?jjii 
production  of  food  from  all  the  agricLiltural  land  of  the  country  cajn 
be  stimula ted. ' . . . . The  most  striking  suggestion  put  forward  is  that 
any  recommendations  the  conference  maj^  make  for  a.n  incre-^se  in  the 
arable  area  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  a.  minimum  increase  of  one 
million  a.cres,  in  other  words,  th'^t  the  aim  should  be  to  increase 
the  rresent  plougned  area,  by  at  least  10  per  cent.     This  would  mear., 
of  course,  that  much  of  the  indifferent  lamd  that  ha-,s  gone  down  to 
grass  during  the  la.st  four  years  would  be  brought  back  to  the  plough 
again.     This  can  only  be  done  by  proving  to  the  farmer  that  arable 
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cultiv.-^t ion  is  '.vorth  his  rhile  rnd  th- 1  his  fields  77ill  "be  ^  hctter 
"business  ^rot)osition  under  the  plough  thrjn  ps  grn.ssl^nd.     Exactly  how 
the  desired  go^^l  is  to  he  re-^ched  ^rie  do  not  pretend  to  know.     Some  form 
of  subsidy  is  the  most  ohvious  me':'ns  of  encouraging  nr-^hle  production, 
hut  it  is  7rell  to  rememher  th?t  subsidies  pre  only  fp.ir  end.  pr*  cticp- 
hle  if,  like  thr.t  to  the  sug^,r  beet  industry,  they  xTcmise  lasting 
benefits  to  the  K-^tion,     Certainly  it  is  nil  to  the  good  th-^t  the  pres- 
ent outlook  is  brighter,  pnd  thrt  the  conference  will  be  pble  to  con- 
sider the  problem  'undisturbed  by  r^bnormal  conditions  or  by  demp,nds 
for  emergency  measures  of  relief, '     The  problem  is  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  understand  the  industry,  pnd  they  will  have  the 
goodwill  of  the  whole  country  in  their  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  national  policy." 


Business  The  Feder^^l  Beserve  Bulletin  for  December  says:  "Farther  growth 

Situation      in  industrial  activity  and  in  the  volume  of  bank  credit  have  been  the 
principal  developments  in  the  business  and  banking  situation  during 
the  past  month.     The  upward  turn  in  production,  emplo;>Tnent ,  and  tr^de 
which  WPS  noted  in  the  previous  review  was  followed  in  October  by 
further  increases  ajid  by  aji  advance  in  prices.     This  increase  in  bus- 
iness volume  has  been  accompanied  by  a  larger  demand  for  credit  for 
commercial  purposes  and  by  somewha.t  firmer  conditions  in  the  money 
market.    Money  ra.tes,  however,   showed  only  slight  a.dvaiices  from  the 
low  level  preva.iling  during  recent  months." 

Land  Bank  A  Kansas  City  dispa.tch  to  the  press  of  December  15  states  that 

Business       the  rise  in  the  world  of  the  farmer-borrower  has  worked  a  hardship 
on  the  Farm  Land  Bank's  business — if  it  is  really  a  hardship  not  to 
loan  more  money.     The  call  for  loans  which  was  sweeping  on  with  in- 
creasing strength  during  the  period  of  financial  depression  in  the 
West  has  suddenly/  lessened.    Agents  for  the  L?-nd  Bank  say  business 
has  decreased  greatly  and  such  borrowing  as  takes  place  mostly  goes 
to  the  life  insurance  companies.    Also  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
privilege  of  pa^ying  off  debts  soon  and  not  being  compelled  to  wait 
five  years  or  more  before  the  principal  can  be  liquidated.  Payments 
are  being  made  on  fa.rm  loans  this  autumn,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  generally  speaking. 

Milk  Marketing         An  Albany  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  15  states  that  the 
in  New  York  total  production  of  mdlk  in  New  York  State  in  1923  is  given  as 

State       7,124,300,000  pounds,  according  to  figures  contained  in  Bulletin  170, 
which  has  just  been  received  by  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.     Dairying  is  the  chief  agricultural  pursuit  of 
farmers  in  New  York  Sta.te,  which  in  general  is  the  leading  State  in 
the  Union  in  dairying.    About  three-fourths  of  all  the  milk  produced 
in  the  State  in  1323  was  handled  in  the  1,329  milk  plants  from  which 
reports  were  received  by  the  Department  of  Farms  ^xxd  Markets.  From 
1,500  farmers  who  estima.ted  the  ajinual  production  of  milk  per  cow  in 
their  district,  there  was  submitted  an  average  of  5,111  pounds.  The 
report  estii::iates  t 'le  num.ber  of  cows  in  that  State  of  milking  age  in 
1923  as  1,394,000,   so  that  the  total  production  of  milk  is  figu-red 
on  this  bpoSis. 
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Reclama.tion  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  Deceni"ber  13  sp.ys:  "Re- 

ports fron  the  Eeclpmtion  Service  shou  that  the  annupl  e-Tning  per  acr 
of  irrigated  Innd  in  1923  wns  $55,  v.^hereas  it  w-s  only  $43  in  1922.  It 
will  prohahly  he  even  greater  for  the  current  year.     This  is  particular- 
ly interesting;  in  view  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reclaxiation  th-^t  holders  of  irrigated  la:nds  "be  assessed 
henceforth  on  the  has is  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  land  rather  than 
of  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  r^roject .     This  is  to  he  estimated  over  a 
ten~yea.r  period,  and  the  assessment  is  to  he  5  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  earnings  during  the  decade.     This  is  ohviously  a  husinesslike 
procedure-    Under  the  old  method  wherehy  the  charges  were  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  cost  of  the  project,  the  farmer  wa.s  often  hardened 
with  a  gre-^ter  sum  thxaai  the  -oroductive  ca.pacity  of  the  land  wa.s  capahle 
of  hearing.     On  his  shoulders  fell  the  errors  of  judgm-ent  of  the  G-ov- 
ernment's  engineers ... .Under  the  new  system  the  farmer  will  pay  a  sum 
which  hears  a.  direct  rela.tion  to  the  productivity  of  his  acres.  Inas- 
much as  the  principal  purpose  of  irrigation  projects,  as  distinguished 
from  hydroelectric  projects,  is  to  make  good  land  availahle  for  farm- 
ing, it  is  clear  that  the  assessments  on  this  laaid  mast  not  he  such  as 
to  eat  away  expected  profits.     It  is  true  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  G-overnment  may  never  he  entirely  repaid  for  some  of  the  projects. 
This  is  due,  however,  in  nea^rly  every  case,  to  the  actual  as  distin- 
guished from  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projects.     Clearly  it  is  hetter 
economy  to  utilize  the  lands  thus  m^de  availahle  even  if  the  Government 
gets  little  more  than  a  sort  of  perpetual  rent  from  them  rather  than 
to  charge  rates  which  drive  the  farmers  into  insolvency.    The  mistake 
was  made  at  the  tim.e  of  the  planning  and  construction.     The  farmers, 
therefore,  should  not  he  held  responsihle . . . . " 

Reclamation  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Corxierce  for  Decemher  15  says:" 

Report        .  .  Wha-t  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  have  done  and  has  not  done, 
if  current  dispatches  do  him  justice,  wa.s  to  insist  tha.t  orderly  state- 
ments, financial  and  otherwise,  he  drawn  up  hy  competent  accountants 
and  presented  with  his  report  showing  just  what  ha.s  he  en  done  and  what 
the  present  situation  is  with  respect  to  profit  and  loss  on  ventures 
already  undertaken.     There  is  no  other  guide  for  future  action  quite 
so  useful  as  pavSt  experience.     G-overrmient  acco^unting  methods,  if  in- 
deed they  may  he  termed  accounting  at  all,  and  Government  reports  con- 
cerning these  matters  leave  much  to  he  desired.     The  result  is  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  and,  indeed,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  memhers  of 
Congress  have  little  opport^anity  to  leajrn  just  wha.t  lessons  experience 
has  for  us  in  this  connection.     This  is  an  old,  old  evil  the  correc- 
tion of  which  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary.     The  situation  is 
all  the  more  to  he  regretted  in  view  of  the  feet  that  despite  inad- 
equacy of  reports  it  is  more  or  less  mianifest  tha.t  we  have  inade  some 
grave  mistaJ^es  in  the  past.    Without  much  douht  we  ha.ve  permitted  our- 
selves to  he  carried  off  our  feet  hy  glih  talk  ahout  itiaking  the  desert 
hlossom  as  a.  rose.    No  doiiht  the  desert  has,   in  some  instances,  heen 
made  to  do  something  of  the  sort,  hut  ordina.ry  farm,  products  as  well 
as  roses  iia.ve  a  definitely  limited  value  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  farmers  tilling  reclair.ed  soil  are  in  the  husiness  for  a  living, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  heautifying  their  homes  with  flowers.  Water 
for  irrigating  and  other  purposes  costs  them  money,  and  from,  all 
current  accounts  a  good  many  of  them  are  ha.ving  no  easy  time  to  m^ake 
hoth  ends  mieet.    The  time  has  come  when  a  thorough  understanding  of 
these  natters  is  essential,  and  the  heginning  of  wisdom  is  knowledge 
of  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day." 
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Sheep  Prospect         A  S^lt  Z-'.zs  City  dis-p.tch  to  the  r^ress  of  Dece-'Der  15  states 

that  the  Wyor.in^  shee^  outlook  is  the  brightest  it  has  "been  fzr  several 
years,  local  hankers  rer<ort .    l^ost  of  the  sheeoTiien  will  he  acle  to  go 
thro-cLgh  the  winter  without  heavj^  loans  and  prioes  are  at  wartime  levels 

Tenant  Panning         Farm  Life  for  Decemher  s-sys:  "7e  ImoT  a  sadr:   sad  reformer  Tr'nc 
considers  all  tenant  lariners  as  poor  vrorin?  of  the  dust.    He  can  shea 
tears  any  da^^  if  you  get  him  to  talking  ahout  the  men  who  operate  rent- 
ed land.     \7e  happen  to  know  that  this  reformer  himself  lives  in  a  hruse 
that  another  man  owns.    As  a.  ma.tter  of  husiness  m.any  merchanits  occupy 
rented  stores,  doctors  ajid  law^-ers  practice  in  rented  ciiices  and  even 
million-dollar  sky-scra^pers  a^re  ouilt  on  leased  land.     It  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  husiness.     If  the  store-keeper  can  make  more  money  hy  using 
his  capital  in  husiness  and  letting  another  man  furnish  him  with  a 
"building  nobody  thinks  of  sohhing  aoout  it.     And  the  man  who  likes  to 
farm  can  often  do  better  oy  renting  a  good  rlace  titan  hy  owning  a  poor 
one . " 

Women  as  Farmers      There  are  more  than  1,000,000  wo~.en  engaged  as  farmers  in  the 

United  St-tes,  anpToximately  20  r.^er  cent  of  whom  are  owners  and  mana^ 
ers  of  their  own  farms,  specializing  in  dairying,  track  gardening, 
po-'ultry,  fruit,  flowers  or  hees,  according  to  the  B^areau  of  Vocational 
Information,  which  h^s  just  completed  a  s-arvey  of  the  training  availahl 
to  women  in  twenty-three  professions  and  allied  occupations. 

Wool  Prices  A  Portland,  Oreg. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  lecember  12  states 

that  contracts  already  have  been  ma.de  for  purchase  of  Central  Oregon 
wool  fleeces  in  1925  at  42  to  45  cents  a  pound-     These  are  said  to  be 
record  high  prices  for  early  wool  contracts. 

Wool  Rates  A  petition  of  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association  for  considera- 

tion of  the  joint  rates  and  service  offered  by  railroads  and  ships  in 
the  movement  of  wool  and  mohair  from  points  in  the  Far  West  via 
Pacific  ports  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  I'ew  England  was  gra^ited 
December  10  by  the  Interstate  Comm.erce  Comimission.     The  commission 
ordered  a  hearing  on  January  15  a.t  Chicago,  when  the  assembly  of 
evidence  will  be  begun,   (press,  Pec.  11.) 

Wool  Trade  The  Commercial  Balletin  for  Pecember  13  says:  ''Business  in  spot 

wools  in  the  local  market  has  been  quieter,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause of  the  paracity  of  stocks  and  the  higher  asking  prices  latterly 
prevailing.     Then,  too,  the  a^dvent  of  the  new  year  probably  is  tend- 
ing to  slow  business  momentarily.     In  the  West,  however,  there  has 
been  a  renewed  spurt  in  contracting  with  prices  slightly  dearer  and 
it  is  estimated  that  some  seventy  million  po"'unds  of  territory  wools, 
or  say  50  t:^er  cent  of  the  new  clip,  ha.s  been  placed  uitder  contract. 
London  is  closing  generally  firm  on  merinos  with  crossbreds  up  10 
to  20  per  cent  over  the  previous  sales.    Australia  is  firm,  a.s  is 
also  South  America,  while  New  Zeadand  relatively  a  little  high,  has 
receded  a  penny  halfperjty  a  nound.     !,ianuf  a.cturers  are  consuming  wool 
steadily  and  prospects  for  the  coming  hea\^'  weight  season  are  con- 
sidered good." 


II 
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Section  5 
lORZET  QUOTiJriOITS 

Farm  Products  Dec.  15:     Maine  D-alk  C-reen  Ivlo^ontains  $1.25  to  $1.S0  in  ITew  York; 

60/^  f  .0  .b.  Presoue  Isle.    Delaware  and  Maryland  yellow  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes  mostly/  $2  to  $2.50  per  "bushel  l-iainp;er,  top  of  $2.?5  in 
Pittsburgh.    New  Jersey  j-ellovrs  $2.50  to  $5.    Danish  type  ca^thage  from 
New  York  closed  slightly  weaicer  at  $15  to  $20  "bulk  per  ton  in  eastern 
cities,  top  of  $25  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis;  steady  at  $12  to  $14 
f .o.h.  Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  in  small  lots  at  $6 
per  "barrel  in  New  York.    New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  mostly  $5 
to  $5.50.    North?restern  Extra  Fancy  Winesaps  $3.25  to  $3.5C  per  "box 
in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $9.85  for  the  top  and  $S.50  to 
$9.40  for  the  "bulk;  medram  and  good  beef  steers  $6,50  to  $12.50; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $5  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $4.25  to  S?; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $8  to  $10;  fat  lambs  $14  to 
$16.35;  feeding  lajnbs  $13  to  $15.75;  yearlings  $10.25  to  $15.50  and 
fat  ewes  $5.25  to  $8.75. 

Closing  prices  on  B2  score  butter:     Chicago  41  1/4/:;  Philadel- 
phia 46ji;  Boston  43j6  . 

Grain  prices  quoted  December  15:    No.l  dark  northern 
Minneapolis  $1.64  to  $1.90.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.32  to 
$1.88;  Kansas  City  $1.75  to  $1.76.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.65  3/4  to  $1.66  5/4;  St.  Louis  $1.64;  Kansas  City  $1.55  to  $1.70. 
No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.25  l/4;  Minneapolis  $1.19  to  SI. 21;  No. 2 
yellow  corn  Cliicago  (new)  $1.24  1/2  to  $1.25  l/2;  :::inneapolis  $1.25 
to  $1.26;  Kansas  City  $1.19  to  $1.19.l/2.    No. 3  yelloir  corn  Chicago 
(new)  SI. 23  l/4  to  $1.23  3/4;  Mirmeapolis  $1.21  to  $1.24.    No. 2  white 
corn  Chicago  $1.25  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.27  to  $1.29;  Kansas  City  $1.19. 
N0.3  white  oats  Chicago  53  to  59  l/2/^;  Min-neapolis  55  l/2/^;  St. Louis 
60  to  60  1/2/^.  No. 2  white  oats  Kansas  City  62  I/2/:. 

luiddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  52  points, 
closing  at  25.47/  per  lb.    New  York  December  future  contracts  up  33 
points,  closing  at  23. 4S/ . (prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr-  Scon.). 

Industrials  ajid      Average  closing  price      Dec.  15,  Dec.  13,  Dec.  15,  1925 

Hailroads  20  Industrials'  113.40  112.76  95.23 

20  R.R.  stocks  97.93  97.30  80.65 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec.  16.) 


\ 


Teaette^^  ^"^'^^'^  ^~  ^i^g  .11  sh.des  of  opinion  as 

Tr  dTJat^ov^l  fo  T   ^.^^^t.ng  agnoui  nre,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility.  approval 

Tew   :?Tportfnce  '"'''^  "  '"^^^"'^  disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  acciate^y  the 
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The  President  Reduction  of  the  growing  traffic  toll  "should  come  from  the  corn- 

on  Traffic    mon  desire  of  the  States  to  give  the  highest  protection  to  their  people, 
Accidents      to  regulate  traffic  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  with  final  realiza- 
tion in  the  a.ttainment  of  a  comTion  standard  of  perfection,"  President 
Coolidge  yesterday  told  nearly  900  delegates  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Street  and  Highway  Safety  who  were  received  at  the  Wliite  House.     The  con- 
ference closed  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  United  States  Chamher  of  Commerce  hiiild- 
ing,  after  adopting  an  elaborate  series  of  rec^xxiendations  for  legislation,  traffic 
regulation,  city  planning,  and  education,  and  deciding  to  carry  on  its  committee 
work  throughout  the  2^^ear  and  hold  another  meeting  next  year.  (Press,  Dec.  17.) 


Muscle  Shoals  The  Senate  yesterday  rejected  the  amendment  of  Senator  Smith, 

Legislation  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  "bill  "by  a  vote  of  49  to  32. 

The  amendment  would  have  prohibited  authority  to  lease  and  would  have 
set  up  instead  a  Federal  corporation  to  operate  the  shoals.     The  vote 
was  accepted  as  indicative  of  final  adoption  of  the  Underwood  bill . (Press, Dec .17 . ) 


Chicken  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "'Bootleg'  poultry  is  being 

Embargo         brought  into  the  New  York  market  by  motor  trucks,  despite  the  effibargo 
against  live  chickens  which  has  stopped  their  arrival  by  rail,  ac- 
cording to  a  charge  made  yesterday  to  Health  Commissioner 
Frank  J.  Monaghan  by  a  committee  of  the  Pour  Boroughs  Live  Poultry  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation.    The  committee  was  headed  by  Jonah  J.  Goldstein,  counsel  for  the  associa- 
tion, who  explained  that  by  the  term  'bootleg'  poultry  he  meant  dressed  poultry 
which  had  died  from  the  prevalent  chicken  dirjea.se,  but  which  was  being  dressed 
after  deaih,  rushed  into  the  New  York  market  by  motor  trucks  from  neighboring 
States  and  here  offered  for  sale  as   'dressed  -poultry.'     'For  nearly  three  months 
there  has  been  a  plague  in  live  poultry, '  said  the  statement.     'It  is  worse  to- 
day than  ever  before....'"  ^ 

A  second  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Pear  of  the  'chicken 
plagae'  prevalent  in  mid-Western  States  has  so  intimidated  the  housewives  of  New 
York  that  all  railroads  serving  this  city  December  16  set  up  a  solid  embr^-^go 
against  shipm.ents  of  live  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and  geese ....' There  will  be  no 
live  fowl  of  any  kind  on  the  market  in  New  York  City  for  the  holidays,  '  said  he<a-ds 
of  the  Live  Poultry  Merchants'  Association.     ='li?ere  is  no  prospect  that  the  fears 
of  housewives  can  be  allayed,  and  c:-der  restored  from  the  cha.os  in  which  the  mark- 
et now  finds  itself,  in  time  for  the  Christmas. .  and  New  Year's  tra.de.'  Asked  what 
had  been  the  imm.edia.ts  effect  of  the  embargo  upon  the  market,  commissionmen  said, 
'^e  can't  sell  poultry,  live,  dressed  or  cold  stora.ge,  at  any  price.'  Twenty-five 
carloads  of  chickensG-approxima.tely  450,000  pounds  or  nearly  100,000  fowl — were 
shipped  westvvard  December  15,  because  they  had  failed  to  pass  inspection  at  New 
Jersey  terminals,  or  because  demurrage,  shrinkage,  cost  of  feeding  and  the  demoral- 
ized state  of  the  market  promised  a  total  loss  to  the  receiver  who  undertook  to 
dispose  of  them  in  New  York." 
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Automo'bile 
Value 


Section  2 

An  editor ir-^l  in  The  Wall  S^'-"^ot  Journal  of  DecemlDer  16  says: 
"An  Iowa  reader  opposes  the  vie:7  ta.^en  iDy  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  the  automohile.  is  an  econoiuic  asset-     In  his  letter,  published 
in  the  news  colunm  of  this  issue,  he  states  that  in  1920  the  annual 
depreciation  and  operating  cost  in  Iowa  a.veraged  $760.10  for  r^assenger 
cars,  or  a  total  for  the  state  of  $511,641,000,  which  w^=s  $6,208,850 
more  tha.n  the  corn  and  oats  crops-     'It  is  not,'  he  says,    'an  economic 
asset  when  it  exceeded  the  corn  and  oats  crop  and  reauired  $6,208,356 
more  to  pay  the  hill.'     VHiile  the  estimated  average  cost  of  operation 
and  der>reciation  is  three  times  a.s  large  as  the  estimate  jiade  hy  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  December,  1923,  after  a.  survey  of  farm 
owned  automohiles  this  'jart  of  his  letter  will  he  massed  without  comr- 
ment .     The  principal  error  lies  in  com.-oaring  the  total  cost  of  operat- 
ing all  the  m-^chines  with  the  value  of  the  corn  and  oats  crop  without 
first  showing  that  a.ll  these  automohiles  were  used  in  the  production 
of  the  two  crops.     If  all  the  a.utomohiles  in  Iowa,  were  owned  hy  the 
farmers,  their  opera.ting  and  de-oreciation  cost  should  he  compared,  not 
with  the  corn  and  oats  crop  alone,  hut  with  the  total  value  of  all 
farm  production,  which  is  1920  was  $1,447,000,000.    And  then  when  that 
is  done  still  further  credit  mast  he  given  in  favor  of  the  automohiles 
for  the  depreciation  and  maintenance  of  all  the  horses  that  would  he 
nfccessa,rily  employed  to  furnish  the  service  rendered  hy  the  automiohiles. 
Cost  of  the  automohiles  should  he  set  aga^inst  the  entire  service  they 
performed,  not  a  part  of  it .     Only  40  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Iowa 
lived  on  farms  in  1920.     The  remaining  60  per  cent,  emhra.cing  hankers, 
merchants,  huilders,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  doctors,  lawyers  and 
others,  were  producing,  performing  services  and  earning  incomes.  The 
manufacturing  business  alone  had  a  finished  output  worth  $745,000,000. 
The  gross  income  of  the  Sta.te  irrast  he  taken  and  against  it  set  the 
cost  of  automohile  operation.    When  this  is  done  you  have  only  hegun. 
For  instance,  how  much  has  property  increased  through  the  suhstitution 
of  hs.rd  roads  for  rats  a.nd  mudholes?     The  automohile  is  compelling 
this  chance,  which  now  takes  50  ^er  cent  of  the  asphalt  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  cement.     Kow  mach  do  farmers,  doctors  and  business  men 


save  h^/  this?    There  are  aJso  some  thins^s 


not  measured  hy  money. 


Better  church  and  school  facilities  will  show  in  the  worth  and  mora^l 
fiber  of  the  people.  And  then,  whatever  adds  to  the  happiness,  content- 
ment and  joy  of  life  of  a  people  nrast  bo  counted  a  great  gain-  It 
can  not  he  denied  that  automobile  trrns-:;ortat ion  is  doing  these  things 
for  Iowa  ^s  well  as  the  whole  United  States." 


Canadian- 
Australian 
Tariff 
Treaty 


The  G-rain  Q-rowers '  G^aide  ('Winnipeg)  for  December  10  says: 
"Exchanges  just  to  hand  from  Australia  show  there  is  considerably  more 


of  interest  to  the  Canadian  consumer  in  the  ijroposed  treaty  of  reci- 
procity than  the  Canadian  Q-overnment  so  far  has  cared  to  make  public. 
...The  statement  issued  by  the  Canadian  Goverrjnent  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  British  preference  was  to  be  exte]ided  to  Australian  goods,  and 


that  the  provision  in  the  Tariff  act  ma.de  in  1923,  with  regard  to  the 
duties  on  raisins  and  c-arr,ants  was  to  be  brought  into  force-    jVJo  men- 
tion was  maode  of  any  increases  in  the  general  tariff  with  that  one 
exception,  and,  consequently,  it  aT:>TDeared  that  there  wa.s  some  mistake 
in  the  statement  of  the  Austr-^^lian  High  Comniissioner .     There  wasn't. 
The  High  Commissioner  was  right  and  the  Dominion  Goverrmient  was  merely 
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showing  p.  reluctance  to  ,5ivu  out  rJl  the  f^^cts.     The  treaty  as  "brought 
"before  and  passed  hy  the  Australian  Parliament  shoT/s  the  British 
preference  increased,  and  the  general  toxiif  raised  on  a  number  of 
articles ....  In  laying  the  treaty  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Australia,  Hon.  H.  E.  Prat  ten,  M-inister  for  rrade  and  O'^stoms, 
said:    '7.'e  can  readily  imagine  th.-^t  the  concessions  proposed  "by  Canada, 
on  primary  products,  of  Trhich  she  is  a  large  producer,  will  lead  to 
criticism  hy  representatives  of  Caxxa„dian  primary  producers  on  the 
ground  tha.t  their  interests  are  "being  sacrificed  to  Canada's  need  for 
ma.rkets  for  manufactured  goods.'    Mr.  Pra.tten  sized  up  the  situation 
correctly,  "but  our  own  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in  a  letter 
which  appears  in  a,nother  part  of  this  issue  of  The  Guide,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  treaty  contains   'undou"bted  advantages  for  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources, '  and  will  not  raase  the  price 
of  raisins  and  currants,  or,  apparently,  anything  else.    We  dissent 
emphatically;  if  the  treavty  comes  into  force  the  price  of  raisins 
and  currants  will  certainly  advaxice,  and  although  the  increased 
duties  on  the  other  goods  may  not  ha,ve  much  effect  on  prices,  the 
fa.ct  rema.ins  that  they  constitute  a  "beginning  in  the  imposing  of  ad- 
ditionaJ  taxes  on  foodstuffs,  and  once  the  process  is  commenced 
there  is  no  saying  where  it  will  end." 

Federal  Aid  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  of  December  11  says: 

"President  Coolidge,   in  his  message  transmitting  the  national  "budget 
to  Congress,  malces  emphatic  comment  upon  a  phase  of  the  national  and 
State  taxa^tion  pro'olem  which  I  have  repeatedly  discussed  in  these 
columns  during  recent  years.     This  is  the  rapidly  expanding  Federal 
aid  system,  which  has  grown  steadily  during  the  past  decade,  appro- 
priations for  which  are  now  taking  more  tha.n  $109,000,000  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  annuaJly.     In  his  reference  to  this  suoject  President 
Coolidge  says:    'PederaJ  aid  to  States,  the  estim.a.tes  provide  in  ex- 
cess of  $109,000,000.     These  subsidies  are  prescribed  by  law,     I  am 
convinceA^  that  the  broadening  of  this  field  of  activity  is  detriment- 
al bott/ the  PederaJ  and  State  governments.    Efficiency  of  Pederal 
operations  is  impai:?ed  as  their  scope  is  unduly  enlarged.  Efficiency 
of  Sta.te  goverrmient  is  impaired  as  they  relinquish  and  turn  over  to 
the  Federal  G-overnment  responsibilities  which  are  rightfully  theirs. 
I  am  opposed  to  any  expansion  of  these  subsidies.     My  conviction  is 
that  they  can  be  curtailed  with  benefit  to  both  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.'     I  have  contended  repeatedly  that  the  whole  Federal 
aid  system  is  faulty  in  principle,  and  can  not  but  ler.d  to  waste  and 
extrava.gance .     The  main  objection  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Federal  G-ovdrnment  into  State  fields,  but  in  the 
pra.ctice  of  compelling  the  States  themselves  to  muatch,  dollar  for 
dollar,  the  funds  provided.     This  provision  compels  Sta.te  legislature 
to  make  large  appropriations  practically  without  discussion,  or 
without  regard  to  local  demands  and  necessities,  simply  because  this 
is  the  only  way  tha„t  these  Federal  funds  ca.n  be  obtained.     There  is 
also  a  stea.dy  demand  for  the  passage  of  State  legislation  to  meet 
Federal  reouirement s .     In  Iowa,  for  example,  the  legislature  has 
been  urged  to  enaxt  certain  road  legislation  which  ma.y  or  may  not  be 
wise,  a.ffecting  the  administra.tion  of  the  entire  primary  road  system, 
through  the  threat  that  Federal  aid  funds  will  be  withheld  unless 
these  modifications  of  Iowa  la.ws  are  made. 
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'Tiether  or  not  the  Fec'trnl  G-overnment  should  makie  appropria- 
tions for  higli77a7  construction  is  one  thing,  arid  whether  States 
should  he  comioelled  to  match  them,  and  to  comply  with  Federal  regu- 
lations, is  another.     The  same  principle  holds  true  in  all  so-called 
Federal  aid  measures.     It  may  he  well  and  good  for  the  Government  to 
make  appropriations  for  all  manner  of  nationwide  enterprises,  includ- 
ing child  welfare,  highway  construction,  tuberculosis  eradication, 
education,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  other  of  the  wide 
range  of  Federal  aid  projects,  hut  v;hen  the  G-overnment  does  make  such 
aT;propriations  they  should  not  he  contingent  upon  their  acceptance  hy 
the  States... A  revolt  against  a-ppropriations  to  meet  Federal  a.id  has 
already  heen  evident  in  many  St^^tes,  and  it  now  appears  that 
President  Coolidge  helieves  the  time  is  ripe  to  check  the  whole  Feder- 
al aid  system  at  its  source.     In  any  event  hoth  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  will  have  an  opportunity  to  carefully  consider  the  whole 
question  of  Federal  aid  at  their  sessions  this  winter." 

Game  Protection       The  Miami  Herald  for  Decemher  13  says:  "The  American  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  has  heen  in  session  in  New  York,  and  has  made  a 
very  earnest  plea  for  a  national  refuge  act.     The  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  prevent  the  wanton,  needless  and  hrutal  killing  of  game, 
and  it  has  a  large  membership  composed  of  men  who  are  true  sportsmen. 
There  are  said  to  be  seven  million  gunners  in  the  United  States. 
Hunting  has  become  so  popular  that  ma.ny  kinds  of  game  a.re  rapidly 
disappearing  and  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  unless  something 
is  done  toward  protecting  them,  a.nd  toward  providing  refuges  for 
their  propagation.     The  association  believes  that  the  only  effective 
thing  is  for  Congress  to  create  refuges  and  it  is  urging  hunters  who 
are  interested  in  gajne  preservation  to  urge  their  Congressmen  to  vote 
for  a  bill  which  will  be  presented  this  session.     The  bill  was  re- 
jected at  the  last  session,  but  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable chiange  in  sentiment  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
bill  may  pa.ss  this  year.    There  are  certain  sections  in  which  particu- 
lar kinds  of  game  naturally  congregate  during  the  breeding  session. 
These  are  fairly  well  known,  and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  put 
protection  about  them.    As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  there  has 
been  cited  a  case  in  Louisiana..    A  consider -^ble  extent  of  swamp  land 
has  been  a  very p:iolif ic  breeding  ground  for  certain  waterfowl.  A 
proposition  wa.s  recently  made  that  this  territory  be  drained  and  made 
into  farming  land.    An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  draina.ge 
would  be  very  expensive,  that  it  would  crea.te  only  a  comparatively 
small  ex:tent  of  usable  land  and  that  absolutely  no  other  advantage 
could  accrue.    Under  the  circ-'oi.istances  it  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  leave  this  region  for  the  birds.     The  drainage  project  has 
been  halted  for  the  present,  but  mia.y  come  up  at  ajiy  time,  unless  en 
act  of  Congress  should  set  apart  this  territory  as  a  bird  refuge. 
This  might  be  done  in  the  same  way  that  national  parks  are  crea.ted. 
The  Government  could  also  roalnta.in  a  stricter  regulation  of  the 
hunting  of  ga^ne  in  the  parks.     Just  how  the  whole  ma.tter  should  be 
handled  earn  only  be  known  after  some  experimenting.     The  first  la.w 
passed  might  not  axcomplish  the  desired  result,  but  it  would  probably 
point  the  way  to  more  effective  legislation.    At  any  rate  there  is  a 
real,  need  for  some  better  protection  for  game.     If  this  is  not  pro- 
vided there  will  soon  be  no  game." 
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"International"        The  G-rpin  G-roTrers  '  G'lide  (Winnipeg)  for  I^ecemlDer  10  says: 
Prize  Winners    "'.'western  Cs-nada  once  more  sustained  its  reputation  8S  the  source  of 
the  world's  "best  wheat  when  J.C.Mitchell,  of  Dahinda,  Sask. ,  duplicated 
his  1920  performance  and  came  uack  from  the  Chicago  International 
Livestock  and  Grain  Show  with  the  -world's  championship.    This  is  the 
thirteenth  time  that  the  mui.ch- coveted  prize  has  come  to  the  prairie 
provinces.     Thanks  to  Seager  Wheeler's  record,  Saskatchewan  claims  11 
of  the  13  championships.     Last  year  Ivlajor  Strange  won  for  Alherta,  and 
in  1917  Semnael  La,rcomhe,  of  Birtle,  "brought  the  prize  to  Manitoha  from 
the  grain  show  at  Peoria,   Illinois.     Mr.  Ivlitchell  came  to  Western 
Canada  from  Manchester,  England,  and  settled  on  a  homestead  in  1907, 
well  in  advance  of  railway  const r^jict ion,  like  many  another  who  has 
hrought  honors  to  his  province.    His  la.nd  holdings  have  increased  to 
320  acres,   out  he  still  finds  time  to  engage  in  specialized  seed  pro- 
duction, which  makes  his  farm  a  popular  visiting  place  for  information 
seekers.     In  winning  the  championship  this  year  Mr.  Mitchell  wins 
$675,   including  the  $500  prize  of  the  vfinnipeg  G-rain  S::change,  offered 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  $150  of  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    This  is  prohahly  the  "biggest  cash  prize  ever  won  hy  a  "bushel 
of  grain,  save  Seager  Vfneeler's  win  of  the  $1,000  C.P.E.  prize  at 
New  York  Cit^^.     In  addition  to  winning  first  and  championship.  Western 
Canada,  annexed  23  out  of  the  SO  prizes  offered  for  hard  spring  wheat. 
Of  this  num'ber  12  prizes  go  to  Aloert-a,  nine  to  Saskatchewan,  ^nd  two 
to  Manito"ba.     It  may  he  noted  in  pressing  that  the  farms  where  this 
prize  grain  was  produced  ard  scattered  through  a  territory  500  miles 
in  extent  from  East  to  ?/est,  and  250  miles  from  North  to  South.  They 
represent  a  wide  diversity  of  soils  jnd  experienced  a  wide^rajige  of 
sum.ier  rainfall.    Uniform,  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  presence  or 
alDsence  of  rainfaJl  is  not  sufficient  to  exp'lain  our  preeminence  as  a 
wheat- growing  country.    We  ha.ve  to  invoke  the  age-old  dictum  that  the 
farther  North  a.  grain  crop  can  he  m^atured,  the  oetter  will  its  quality 
he." 

An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  Lecemher  16  says:  "The 
enormous  development  of  the  radio  industry  in  this  count ri'"  has  thus 
far  heen  effected  in  a  thoroughly  go-as-you-please  manner.  Broad- 
ca.sting  stations  have  sprung  ud  like  miishroomiS  on  every  hand,  while 
the  household  tha.t  does  not  possess  a  receiving  appara.tus  is  hecoming 
a  novelty-     For  news,  for  the  expression  of  opinion,  for  husiness,  for 
entertainm.ent ,  for  instruction,  in  fact  for  practically  all  purposes, 
of  intercomi:Ta.nica.t ion  the  radio  system  has  hecome  as  essential  a  part 
of  our  civilization  as  the  telephone,  the  telegraph  or  the  ma.ils.  All 
this  suggests  the  need,  which  is  already  heing  increasingly  felt,  of 
some  general  and  equitable  system^  of  rega.la.tion,  which  will  avert  con- 
fusion, prevent  a.huse,  and  coordina.te  the  ra„dio  with  the  other  a.ppurte- 
nances  of  society  and  industry.    Perhaps  it  will  he  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  observe  wha.t  is  being  done  in  the  very  forehanded  and  enter- 
prising corononwealth  of  Australia,  from  which  we  have  already  at  least 
nominally  borrowed  our  form  of  ballot  ajid  various  other  things.  The 
Eederal  Government  of  Australia  h^s  taken  the  whole  ra.dio  system  under 
its  direct  control.     It  strictly  limits  the  number  of  broadca^sting 
stations  permitted  in  each  State,  so  as  to  avoid  crowding  and  inter- 
ference.    It  also  reouires  every  possessor  of  a  receiving  a^pazo.tus  to 
procure  a  license,  for  which  he  mast  pay  a  substantial  fee,  rajiging 
from  35  shillings  to  2a  pounds.     The  licenses  are  divided  into  five 
classes,  according  to  the  power  of  the  apparatus  and  the  zone  of 
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distance  from  a  "broadc^^ sting  station  at  which,  it  is  situp.ted.  The 
"broadcasting  stations  also  are  divided  into  two  clp.sses;  one  subsidized 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  license  fees,  and  the  other  without  subsidy. 
Seeing  tha.t  our  radio  services  recognize  no  State  lines,  hut  are  very 
widely  interstate  and  even  international  in  the:r  extant,  it  is  prob- 
able that  any  effective  regulation  must  proceed  from  the  National 
G-overnment ;  and  while  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  as  little  Q-^overn- 
ment  meddling  with  business  as  possible,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
scheme  of  regulation  will  become  necessary,  for  the  sake  cf  the  busi- 
ness itself." 

Section  3 
MEETING 

A  meeting  of  the  Library  stei'f  of  the  department  will  be  held  Thursday  after- 
noon, December  18,  promptly  at  4:30,   in  the  Reference  Room  of  the  Library.    A  talk 
will  be  given  by  C.  vV.  Warburton,  Director  of  Extension  Work,  on  the  extension 
work  of  the  department. 

Ssction  4 
MARID5T  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Dec.  16:  Sacked  Hound  l,7hite  potatoes  from  New  York  sold  at 

$1.10  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  85/  f .o.b. 
Rochester.    Maine  bulk  G-reen  Mountains  $1.25  to  $1.35  in  New  York; 
mostly  60/^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    New  York  ajid  midwestern  yellow  onions 
$2.50  to  $3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $2.50  to 
$2.65  f.o.b.  Rochester,  N.Y.    New  York  Dajiish  type  cabbage  $15  to  $20 
bulk  per  ton,  top  of  $25  in  Cincinnati;  few  sales  at  $12  to  $13  f.o.b. 
Rochester.     G-olden  Self-bla.nching  celery  from  New  York  mostly  $2.25  to 
$2.50  per  2/3  crate  in  eastern  cities.    ITew  York  BaJdwin  apples  $5  to 
$6  per  barrel,  top  of  $6.50  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $9.75  for  the  top;  bulk  of  sales 
$8.50  to  $9.50;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $6.50  to  $12.75;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $2.90  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $4.25  to  $7;  light 
and  m-edium  weight  veal  calves  $8  to  $10.75;  fat  lambs  $14  to  $16.45; 
feeding  lambs  $13  to  $15.75;  yearlings  $10.25  to  $13.50  and  fat  ewes 
$5.25  to  $8.75. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  December  16:    No.l  d^rk  northern  spring 
wheat  Minneapolis  $1.66  to  $1,93.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.79  l/4; 
Kansas  City  u;1.75.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.65  3/4.  No. 2  mixed 
corn  Chicago  $1.26  1/2;  Minneapolis  $1.20  to  $1.22;  Kaaisas  City  $1.17 
to  $1.18.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.27;  Minneapolis  $1.26  to  $1.27; 
Kansas  City  $1.20.  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.23  5/4  to  $1.24  l/2; 
Minneapolis  $1.22  to  $1.25;  No. 2  white  corn  {neu)  Chicago  $1.26; 
Kansas  City  $1.19  to  $1.20;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  58  to  60/^; 
Minneapolis  56  5/7;^;  Kansas  City  61^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desigr^ated  spot  markets  up  4  points, 
closing  a.t  23. 50/^  per  lb.    New  York  December  f,uture  contracts  up  6 
points,  closing  at  23.49^4.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price  Dec.  16,        Dec.  15,      Dec.  15,  1923 

Railroads  20  Industrials  113.73  113.40  95.23 

20  R.R. stocks  98.06  97.93  80.65 

(Wall  St    Jour.  ,  Dec.  17.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  oh  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Mascle  Shoals  Secretary  Weeks  yesterday  advised  Congress  that  an  immediate 

appropria.tion  of  $3,501,200  is  needed  to  continue;  work  on  Dam  2  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  if  construction  there  is  noi  to  "be  ohstracted.  (Press , 
Dec.  18.) 


Chicken  Emhargo       New  York  Health  Commissioner  Monaghan  is  quoted  in  to-day's 
in  New  York    New  York  Times  as  stating  tha.t  an  unfortunate  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  widespread  publicity  has  so  alarmed  consumers  that  there 
is  now  comparatively  little  demand  for  live  or  dressed  poultry.  There 
were  in  one  of  the  New  York  freight  terminals  four  carloads  of  live  chickens,  all 
in  first-class  condition,  but  no  one  ca.red  to  buy  them.    James  J.  Hagan,  Health 
Officer  of  Jersey  City,  yesterday  asked  United  States  Senators  Edge  and  Edwards  of 
New  Jersey  for  their  aid  in  obtaining  Federal  action  to  bring  about  fumigation  of 
chicken-feeding  stations  throughout  the  country.     Of  15,000  chickens  inspected  in 
Jersey  City  2,226  had  been  destroyed. 


Grain  Trading  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "It  is  impossible 

these  days  to  corner  the  world  wheat  market  or  even  the  American  sup- 
ply and  no  attempt  has  been  made  for  more  than  twenty  yeaxs,  according 
to  a  statement  made  December  17  in  London,  by  Sir  Herbert  T.  Hobson  at  a  hearing 
by  the  food  commission,  of  which  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  chairman.    Sir  Herbert, 
who  is  a  British  grain  expert,  declared  that  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  transport, 
handling  and  middlemen's  profits,  the  price  of  bread,  was  lower  in  London  than  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto  or  Montreal.     He  said  that  the  North  Ar.erican  crops 
in  1923  were  sold  below  the  cost  of  production,  involving  heavy  loss  to  the  grow- 
er," 


Hu-ssia  Buys  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  18  states  that 

Flour         two  full  cargoes  of  Ca.nadian  flo-ar  aggregating  120,000  barrels  were 
sold  in  New  York  December  17  for  immediate  shipment  to  I^assia.  The 
Amtorg  Trading  Corporation,  New  York  representatives  and  agents  for 
the  Russian  Export  and  Import  Bureau,  ha,s  negotiated  the  transaction.  Amtorg 
recently  purchased  $1,500,000  worth  of  American  tractors  which  will  be  shipped 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  to  Russia,  but  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
the  flour  were  said  to  involve  clients  other  than  tht  Rucsian  Soviet  G-overnment. 


J'lour  Marketing       A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  17  states  that 
demand  for  flour  there  is  slow,  with  bookings  hardly  large  enough  to 
keep  mills  operating  at  half  capacity.    The  advancing  wheat  market 
appears  to  be  retarding  buying  by  Jobbers  and  wholesalers,  but  the  feeling  among 
the  trade  is  that  as  the  crop  year  advances  present  prices  on  flour  will  appear 
more  reasonable,  and  that  buying  will  become  more  active.    Few  locaJ  mills  look 
for  improvement  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.    Mill  quotations  have  advanced 
prices  on  all  types  of  flour  during  the  last  week. 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  Press  Herald  &  Maine  Farmer  for  DecemlDer  14  says:  "Self-help 

as  the  prime  factor  in  bringing  "back  prosperity  to  American  farms  wa.s 
the  keynote  of  the  report  of  the  Maine  State  G-range '  s  committee  on 
agriculture.     This  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  prevailing  sentiment 
on  Maine  farms,  as  we  read  it,  "but  it  is  well  to  repeat  it  over  and 
over  again  for  the  benefit  of  our  "brethen  in  the  West.     It  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  committee  went  even  further  than  the  actual  practice 
of  'dirt  farming, '  and  took  up  such  matters  as  school  and  church, 
autos  and  radio.     This  hut  reaffirms  the  idea  that  the  viewpoint  of 
^  the  Grange  is  the  human  viewpoint,  and  embraces  the  great  truth  that 

'farming'  is  greater  than  raising  crops  and  livestock,  just  as  the 
whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts.    The  assertion,  contained  in 
the  report,  that  in  spite  of  the  disastrously  low  price  of  potatoes, 
this  has  been  a  fairly  successful  season  for  the  average  farmer  in 
Maine,  typifies  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  the  conservatism  and 
Heaven-sent  optimism  of  the  America's  great  Agricultural  Fraternity." 

Australian  Donald  Mackinnon,  Commissioner  for  Australia  to  the  United 

Agriculture  States,  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  on  Australia  in  The 

Country  Gentleman  for  December  20.     In  this  he  asserts  that  Australia 
is  reaching  out  and  planning  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
cotton,  wool,  meat  and  wheat.    He  says  in  part:  "Australia  is  young 
and  vigorous:  its  area  is  large  and  its  population  is  relatively  small. 
Also,  it  is  ambitious,  its  people  are  energetic  and  the  immediate 
future  will  undoubtedly  be  years  of  rapid  development  and  expansion. 
Oijviously  Australia  can  not  increase  her  population  and  develop  with- 
out producing  large  surpluses  of  raw  materials  for  human  use,  nor 
without  somewhere  obtaining  large  supplies  of  finished  goods  for  the 
needs  of  her  people.     In  her  efforts  to  forge  ahead  it  is  inevitable 
that  Australia  must  com^  into  competition  with  other  countries  that 
live  largely  by  their  'surplus  productions..     So  far  as  concerns  the 
United  States,  fiber  and  food  represented  by  wool,  cotton,  meat  and 
wheat  are  the  principal  competitive  product s.    Tobacco  and  lumber 
through  afforestation  are  being  grown  in  increasing  quantities,  but 
tobacco  concerns  only  the  local  market  and  forest  products  in  any 
volume  are  still  a  long  way  in  the  future.    As  regc?rds  woo],  the 
situation,  so  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  seems  easy  to 
analyze. .. -That  Australia  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  position  of 
leadership  in  the  production  of  wool  seems  assured.     She  possesses 
the  advantages  of  a  particularly  favorable  climate  and  an  abundance 
of  rich  forage  that  enable  her  to  produce  the  best  Merino  wools  at 
a  low  cost ... .Australia  to-day  carries  82,000,000  sheep.    The  high 
prices  of  wool  and  of  mutton  are  materially  increasing  this  holding. 
Converting  cattle  country  into  sheep  country  is  largely  a  matter  of 
capital  expenditure,  of  outlay  in  subdivisional  fences  and  augmented 
water  supply.    Equally  is  this  true  in  unoccupied  t  erritory. ...  If 
present  prices  for  wool  and  mat ton  are  maintaaned,  Australia  should 
in  a  few  years  carry  130,000,100  to  140,000,000  sheep.    However,  even 
with  this  great  potential  increa.se  it  is  not  likely  that  the  needs  of 
the  world  will  be  o v. r supplied.    In  wool  production,  at  least,  I  feel 
very  certain  that  the  competition  of  Australia  will  not  injure  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  United  States,    The  best  opinion  seums  to  be 
that,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  a  permanent  shortage'  of  cotton 
and  a  higher  range  of  prices  for  this  staple  are  to  be  expected. 
Australia's  position  as  a  possible  cotton  producer  can  be  simply 
started.     The  area  qualified  by  sail  and  clima,te  to  grow  cotton  is 
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Iprge;   larger,   it  ina,y  "be,  than  the  Cotton  Eelt  of  the  United  States. 
Land  is  chea„p .     To  offset  these  n?,tural  advantages,  however,  seasonal 
la"bor  in  Australia,  which  is  white  only,  is  scarce  and  highly  organ- 
ized on  trades-union  lines.     The  present  production  of  cotton  is  heing 
grown  a^lmost  wholly  by  family  lahor,  especially  among  the  smaller  farm- 
ers.    So  far  the  "boll  weevil  is  unknown  in  Australia  dnd  with  the  pre- 
cautions "being  taken  it  should  never  gain  a  foothold.     Though  Australia 
holds  grep.t  possibilities  as  a  cotton-growing  country,  it  will  be  some 
years  before  it  can  be  developed  to  where  it  will  be  a  serious  contendei 
in  the  world's  markets.    As  regards  wheat,  Australia  may  be  called  one 
of  the  world's  producers.     It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  area  of  the 
available  Y/heat  land  is.     What  were  twenty  years  age  far  from  likely 
areas  are  now  yielding,  in  an  average  year^  good  crops.    The  total 
wheat  crop  of  Australia  in  a  good  yea„r  is  some  150^000,000  bushels. 
The  estimated  crop  for  this  year  is  120,000,000  bushels.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  crop  is  available  for  export.     I  am  satisfied  that 
we  can  go  on  producing  at  a  price  which  American  farmers  will  find 
unprofitable.     From  all  of  which  it  a.ppears  that  in  wheat  Australia 
bids  fair  to  become  a  more  serious  competitor  of  the  United  States  as 
time  goes  on,  but  I  still  believe  there  is  room  for  both  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.... For  such  surplus  meat  products  as  America  has  to  sell 
she  has  in  European  trade  an  advantage  over  AustraJia.     It  looks  a.s  if 
Australia  in  beef  must  rely,  until  better  cold  storage  processes  are 
forthcoming,  upon  a  second-rate  trade  such  as  the  growing  meat  appetite 
of  G-ermany,  France  and  Italy  may  offer.    Under  the  circumstances 
Australia  is  not  likely  to  ai'fect  America's  beef  trade.     In  the  matter 
of  lamb  production  I  caJi  foresee  Australia  taking  a  dominant  position." 

Beet  Sugar  A  Salt  Lake  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  17  states 

Decreases  that  the  total  production  of  thirteen  factories  of  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company  this  year  in  Utah,   Idaho  and  Washington,  amounts  to 
1,184,518  bags,  a  decrease  of  748,900  from  1923.     The  short  r^cin  of 
the  faxtories  this  year  is  attributed  to  the  drought.     There  was 
received  a  total  of  423,627  tons  of  beets,  of  which  336,000  tons  were 
received  in  October,  for  which  $2,036,000  was  paid  to  the  farmers. 
The  remaining  87,627  tons  were  received  in  November,  for  which  checks 
amounting  to  $515,762  will  be  ma.rked.     Beets  are  paid  for  at  $6  a  ton 
as  the  initial  payment. 

Business  No  nation  ever  entered  a  period  of  prosperity  "with  a  greater 

Conditions  back-log  of  savings  tharx  that  possessed  by  the  United  States  to-day 

at  the  opening  of  what  it  is  generaJly  hoped  will  be  one  of  our  most  . 
prosperous  business  periods",  William  S.  Knox,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Associa^tion,  said  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  16, 
in  an  address  before  the  Cleveland  Bankers  Club.     This  hope  is  based 
on  sound  conditions  in  our  political,  financial,  industrial,  comme3>- 
cial  and  agricultural  situation,  he  said.     "One  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing elements  of  the  situation  lo  fax  is  the  tendency  to  proceed  con- 
servatively in  the  development  of  business  expansion",  Mr.  Knos  said. 
"Eeports  indicate  thxat  the  Dublic  is  buying  in  considerable  volume,  but 
not  extravagantly,  many  people  apparently  being  imbued  with  the  thrifty 
idea  of  getting  their  money's  worth  for  their  purchases.     In  the  farm- 
ing districts  the  improvement  of  the  fa.rmer's  position  from  good  crops 
sold  at  good  prices  has  led  him  not  into  hea^dlong  expenditures  but 
rather  into  liauidation  of  debt.    Bankers  whom  I  meet  from  all  parts 
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of  the  country  report  ths.t  "business  men  also  ha.ve  shown  no  inclination 
to  "borrow  and  f  peed  up  their  "business  just  "because  money  is  cheap,  with 
the  idea  of  tr;  Ing  to  heat  gener-^l  expansion  to  it,  hut  rather  have 
held  off  until  increased  activity  in  husiness  has  hrought  opportunities 
to  apply  horro':ed  money  profitahly  in  the  conduct  of  increased  opera- 
tions." 

Farm  Tenancy  The  Fo  ?icon  (Wis.,)  Reporter  for  Decem'ber  2  says:  "Whether  it  is 

cheaper  to  :  e.it  than  to  buy  a  £arm  in  this  State  is  a  proolem  confront- 
ing the  fariier  to-day.     Interesting  data  hearing  on  this  much- discussed 
question  have  just  teen  made  available  hy  the  Sears-Eoehuck  Agricultur- 
al Founda,t3on.    A  Oovernment  survey  covering  237  farms  in  Lodge  County 
on  which  c?  sh  rents  were  paid  showed  that  in  1920  the  average  cash  rent 
was  $5.08  -  .er  acre  and  that  the  average  valuation  per  acre  was  $144. 
This  meana  a  gross  return  to  the  owner  of  3.5  per  cent.     In  the  case  of 
other  fams  in  this  county  which  were  rented  to  kinsfolk,  the  cash 
rent  wa.s  $5.18  per  acre,  which  amounted  to  a  gross  return  to  the  owner 
of  3.3  pe?'  cent  on  the  rated  value  of  his  land,  which  was  $155.  per  acre 
While  these  figarer  may  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  individual  farms 
in  the  cc-unty,  elat.orate  tests  in  most  counties  have  shown  them  to  be 
correct.    5\irtherm_ore,  while  it  is  true  that  these  figures  are  based 
on  1920  reports  and  land  values  in  most  States  have  fallen  materially 
since  that  time,  it  is  believed  that  cash  rents  have  fallen  in  approxi- 
mately like  proportion.    The  ratio  between  rents  and  land  values  given 
above  May  therefore  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  present  year.  State 
and  local  taxes  in  most  States  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  1920,  con- 
sequently the  net  rent  income  is  usually  lower.    What  effect  existing 
conditions  will  have  on  farm  tenancy  in  the  coming  decade  there  is  no 
forecasting,  the  foundation  states,  but  in  the  long  run  the  rate  of 
net  returns  mast  determine  the  selling  price  of  land." 

Federal  Reserve       An  editorial  in  The  Hew  York  Times  of  December  17  says:  "The 
large  transactions  effected  on  Monday  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
money  market  were  in  severaJ.  respects  of  unusual  interest.     In  the 
first  place,  they  involved  cash  payments  by  the  banl^:s  to  the  Treasury, 
including  the  quarterly  income  tax  instalments,  the  interest  due  on 
the  British  debt  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  new  United  States  4  per 
cents,  of  something  like  $625,000,000;  while  the  Treasury  itself  paid 
out  on  tha,t  day  for  interest  and  maturing  obligations,  $424,000,000. 
This  shifting  of  credit  balances,  exceeding  a  billion  dollars, was  ar- 
ranged with  hardly  a  ripple  in  the  money  ma.rket ;  something  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  achieved  in  our  old-time  ba,nking  days.  Fnat 
the  New  York  banks  did,  in  order  to  effect  these  enormous  transfers 
smoothly,  was  to  increase  their  reserve  credit  a*,t  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  $88,000,000  through  rediscount  of  their  loans,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  provide  all  credit  necessary  for  these  large  operations  and 
for  the  market's  ordina.ry  requirements  without  disturbing  any  legiti- 
mate borrower.    Fnen  the   'mid-  lonth  settlements'  are  completed,  the 
account  at  the  Reserve  Bank  can  be  quietly  reduced  again.     The  whole 
procedure  bears  striking  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system." 

Industrial  Increasing  emploj^ment  in  nearly  all  the  Middle  Western  and  many 

Conditions    of  the  Eastern  States,  and  generally  satisfactory  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  were  reijorted  December  14  by  the  Labor  Department. 
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Radio  An  editorial  entitled  "Kadio  Bomance"  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

of  DecemlDer  16  sa^^s:  "In  our  industrial  progress  of  recent  years  sev- 
eral interesting  romances  have  developed,  such  as  that  of  steely  tele- 
phone and  the  automobile.    Another  one  is  now  "being  developed — the 
romance  of  radio.    A  chart  published  hy  The  Wall  Street  Journal  gives 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  past  four  years.    What  the  succeeding 
chapters  will  he  mast  he  left  to  the  imagination  and  foresight  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  business  or  perhaps  in  the  securities 
of  the  companies.    Beginning  in  1920,  when  sales  were  $2,000,000,  the 
course  of  sales  on  the  chart  looks  like  an  airpla.ne  Just  skimming 
along  the  ground  until  in  the  middle  of  1921  it  begins  to  rise.  For 
two  years  thereafter  it  steadily  mounts  at  an  angle  of  about  40  de- 
grees, reaching  an  annual  sale  ma.rk  of  from  $115,000,000  to  $120,000,- 
000,     Now  the  machine  picks  up  greater  momentum  and  the  pilot  turns 
sharply  upward,  decreasing  the  angle  by  half  with  the  sales  for  1924 
amounting  to  about  $300,000,000,  according  to  the  Copper  and  Brass 
Research  Association,  which  recently  mxade  a  research.    The  Electtical 
World  also  cla^ims  that  the  3,000,000  sets  now  in  use  bring  to  the 
Central  Station  companies  $30,000,000  additional  revenue  from  the 
greater  use  of  electric  light  and  from  the  charging  of  batteries.  What 
of  the  future?    Jay  Gould  once  ordered  the  experimental  telephone  out 
of  the  Western  Union  offices,  saying  that  it  had  no  commercial  value. 
The  radio  surely  has  a  commercial  value,  not  alone  in  the  pleasure  it 
gives  but  as  an  instrument  fsjr  the  dispensing  of  news.    So  brilliant 
are  the  prospects  of  the  future  that  the  Electrical  World  before  re- 
ferred to  claims  that  in  the  next  five  years  the  revenue  to  the 
Central  Station  companies  will  be  $75,000,000  a  year.    The  value  of 
the  radio  as  a'  transmitter  of  news  may  be  Judged  from  a  single  instance- 
that  of  the  use  to  the  farming  community.     The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, using  three  high  power  stations  of  the  Navy,  broadcasts  mark- 
et and  weather  news  all  over  the  country.    A  year  ago  it  reported  that 
a  quarter  of  a  million  farms  were  equipped  with  receiving  sets  and 
getting  market  and  weather  news  out  of  the  air.    The  va,lue  of  this 
to  the  farmers  can  hardly  be  estimated,  but  the  department  says  that 
in  one  season  its  frost  warmings  sa.ved  $10,000,000  worth  of  perishahle 
products  in  the  Chicago  district  alone.    Radio  news  to  the  fa.rmers 
is  only  in  its  infancy.    Judging  the  future  by  the  past  the  earnings 
of  the  radio  companies  for  the  next  year  and  perhaps  for  some  time 
to  come  should  be  better  than  in  the  past  year.     It  is  certain  from 
the  course  of  the  chart  that  the  romance  of  the  radio  is  now  begun." 

Reclamation  An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entleman  for  December  20  sa^'s: 

"Sometime  in  the  near  future  Congress  and  the  administration  will  be 
obliged  to  grapple  with  the  Government's  reclamation  problems.  Neither 
the  Government  nor  the  settlers  on  the  various  projects  are  satisfied. 
Congress  thought  when  it  started  the  work  that  reclamation  would  be 
self-supporting.     Instead  it  has  spent  more  than  $156,000,000  to  d.^te 
and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sigl- c .     In  most  cases  the  settlers  feel  th^^.t 
they  were  deliberately  misled — that  they  have  been  treated  badly.  Some 
sort  of  settlement  of  existing  difficulties  is  required,  together  with 
a  mapping  out  of  new  policies ....  There  was  no  na.tional  economic  need  fcr 
Government  reclamation  twenty-two  years  ago-.    There  is  none  to-day. 
This  country  has  never  been  threatened  with  a  food  shorta.ge.     There  is 
under  cultivation  all  the  land  the  country  needs  now  or  will  need  for 
several  years  to  come.     The  falla.cy  of  a  governmental  policy  of  expand- 
ing farm  acreage  is  evident  when  equally  fertile  land  close  to  the 
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centers  of  populrtion  can  'be  purchased  for  nTach  less  than  irrigated 
land  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  niarkets.    Moreover,  fanners  do  not  want 
any  more  new  lands  opened  up.    Fn^^t  should  "be  done  to  straighten  out 
the  tangle? .. .The  Government  should  find  out  exactly  what  it  has  pro- 
mised the  settlers.     It  should  fulfill  those  promises.    Then  it  should 
finish  up  work  that  has  already  been  undertaken— ajid  get  out  of  the 
business  of  reclamation  as  rapidly  as  possible.    When  the  Nation  needs 
more  land  than  private  enterprise  is  either  able  or  willing  to  supply, 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  a  hand  p.gain. 
Eeclaiiiat  ion  before  it  is  needed  is  a  mistake  and  can  only  lead  to 
failure . " 

Section  3 
¥AT{KET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Dec.  17:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10  for  the  top  and 

$8.60  to  $9.60  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $5.85  to 
$12.75;  butcher  cows  and  heifers. $3  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $4,25  to 
$7;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $8  to  $10.75.     Fat  lambs 
$13.75  to  $15.35;  feeding  lambs  $13  to  $15.75;  yearlings  $10  to  $13.25 
and  fat  ewes  $5.25  to  $8.50. 

New  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  85j^  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Northern 
Round  Whites  $1.10  to  $1.15  in  a  few  markets,  fair  to  ordinary  stock 
85/!^  to  95^^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  65  to  75ji  f.o.b.  New  York  Danish 
type  cabbage  ddclined  $2  to  $3,  closing  at  $15  to  $18  bulk  per  ton  in 
eastern  cities;  slightly  weaker  a.t  $12  to  $13  f.o.b.  Rochester.  New 
York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  steady  to  firm  at  $2.50  to  $3.  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  best  stock  $2.50  f.o.b.  Rochester; 
$2.45  to  $2.55  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.    New  York  Baldwin  a-pples 
strengthened  to  $5.00  to  $6.50  per  barrel  in  eastern  mjirkets. 

Grain  prices  quoted  December  17:    No.l  dark  northern  spring 
Minneapolis  $1.64  to  $1.91.'No.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.88  to  $1.90; 
Kansas  City  $1.76.  No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.66  to  $1.69  l/2;  St. 
Louis  $1.67  to  $1.69;  Kansas  City  $1.60  to  $1.72.  No. 2  mixed  corn 
Chicago  $1.26;  Minneapolis  $1.17  l/4  to  $1.19  1^.4;  Kaiisas  City  $1.15 
to  $1.16.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.27  l/2  to  $1.28;  Minneapolis 
$1.23  1/4  to  $1.24  1/4;  St.  Louis  $1.25;  Kansas.  City  $1.19  to  $1.20. 
No. 3  yellow  corn  (new)  Chicago  $1.23;  Minneapolis  $1.19  l/4  to 
$1.22  l/4i    No. 2  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.27  to  $1.28;  Kansas  City 
$l.i9  to  $1.20.  No. 2  white  oats  Kaaisas  City  62  1/2)^.  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  58  5/4  to  60ji;  Minneapolis  54  l/2)i;     St.  Louis  60  to  60  l/4/i. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:    New  York  45/^;  Chicago  42)4; 
Philadelphia  45^/2)4;  Boston  44/^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  25  points, 
closing  at  23,75/i  per  lb.    New  York  December  future  contracts  up 
25  points,  closing  at  23.7^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price       Dec.  17,        Dec.  16,      Dec.  17,  1923 
Railroads  20  Industrials  114.35  113.73  95.26 

20  R.R.St ocks  99.31  98.06  80.18 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec.  18.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSectlns  agriculture,  pai-tieiilarly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opiiiioas  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
ne^v^s  of  importance. 
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The  Agricultural      January  5  has  he  en  set  as  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Conference    President's  Agricultural  Conference,  according  to  word  received 
Deceinher  17  from  its  chairman,  Eohert  D.  Carey  of  Wyoming.     It  is 
understood  that  memhers  of  the  conference  will  come  to  Washington 
several  days  hefore  the  next  meeting  in  order  that  considerahle  preliminary  work 
may  he  done.     It  is  the  plan  of  the  conference,  according  to  Chairman  Carey,  to 
make  immediate  recommendations  to  the  President  on  relief  for  the  cattle  industry, 
now  considered  an  emergency  proba:em.     The  second  question  is  tha.t  of  cooperative 
marketing  and  early  recommendations  are  anticipated.    Members  of  the  conference 
have  heen  giving  attention  to  these  and  other  problems  during  the  recess  in  order 
that  action  may  he  made  shortly  after  reconvening.  (Press ,  Dec.  19-.) 

President  Coolidge  yesterday  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  recently  appointed  agricultural  commission. (Press, Dec. 19) 


Federal  Market-        Creation  of  a  Federal  marketing  hoard  to  encourage  and  aid  in 
ing  Board      the  forma-tion  of  cooperative  marketing,  clearing  house  and  terminal 
Legislation  marketing  associations  is  provided  for  in  a  bill  introduced  yesterday 
by  Senator  Capper.   (Press,  Dec.  19.) 


Freight  Rates  Chairman  Smith,  of  the  Senate  interstate  commerce  committee, 

announced  December  18  he  would  ask  Senate  action  after  the  holida.ys 
on  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  to  conduct  a  survey  and  make  such  revision  in  the  general  freight  rate 

structure  as  it  finds  necessary.   (Press,  Dec.  19.) 


Chicken  Embargo       The  iTew  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Dr.  Aaron  Silkman,  chief 

veterinarian  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Health,  said  yesterday  he 
had  received  word  that  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  had 
issued  embargoes  prohibiting  shipments  of  live  chickens  into  those  States.  In 
each  instance  the  ban  is  directed  against  the  whole  country  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  New  York,  against  eight  Middle  Western  States,     In  the  Connecticut  order,  how- 
ever, provision  is  made  that  special  shipments  will  be  permitted  by  shippers  who 
have  previously  obtained  permits  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Hartford."-  A  Trenton,  N.J.,  dispatch  says:  "The  State  Boa^rd  of  Agriculture 
December  18  placed  an  embargo  against  the  shipping  into  New  Jersey  of  live  chickens 
from  any  other  State-     Tarkeys,  ducks  and  other  fowl  are  not  included  in  the  ban*" 


Government                Harry  N.  Price,  writing  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day,  says:  "A 
Reorganiza-  general  reorganization  of  the  three  most  important  independent  govern- 
tion         mental  agencies — the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  Tariff  Cemmis- 
sion  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  it  is  said,  is  contemplated  by 
President  Coolidge  soon  after  March  4  " 
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Agricultural             The  Maryland  Farmer  for  Deceml)er  15  says:"..    .With  the  passing 
Commission    of  the  worst  of  the  depression,  however,  there  is  an  inclination,  as 
always,  even  on  the  part  of  farmers,  to  view  with  less  interest  any 
pror.'osed  investigation  of  agricultural  conditions.     It  is  true  that 
other  commissions  of  similar  import  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
m^ny,  and  that  while  exhaustive  investigations  were  made  and  profound 
reports  were  suhmitted  the  situation  of  the  farmer  was  relieved  little, 
if  any,  as  a  result  of  their  efforts.     Failure  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, can  haxdly  iDe  ch^arged  to  the  lack  of  ahility  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  commissions,  nor  yet  to  a  Y/ant  of  appreciation  of  the  farm- 
er's position.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  more  capable  the 
members  of  the  several  comjnissions  and  the  more  thoroughly  they  delved 
into  the  agricultural  problem,  the  more  impressed  they  became  with  the 
complexity  of  the  difficulties.     It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any 
group  of  men,  however  able,  can  unravel  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months 
the  economic  tangle  of  many  centuries.    And  so  it  remained  for  economic 
forces  to  do  rather  speedily  what  farm  commissions  after  laborious  ef- 
fort found  impossible.    Farm  ririces  that  ever  since  the  fall  of  1920 
vexed  and  puzzled  investigators  and  bewildered  farmers,  have  responded 
recently  to  the  pressure  of  economic  forces  and  have  risen  steadily. 
So  rapid  and  so  certain  has  been  this  advance  that  the  mu.ch- discussed 
buying  power  of  the  farmer  has  been  brought  back  to  a  higher  level 
than  at  any  time  since  1920.    Almost,  it  might  be  said,  agriculture 
has  again  reached  a  normal  period  " 

British  Pood  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  18  says:  "Premier 

Subsidies    Baldwin  December  17  outlined,  somewhat  briefly  and  vaguely,  the  Brit- 
Suggested    ish  G-overrjnent  '  s  intentions  for  reversing  the  policy  of  the  late 

MacDonald  Czoverr^ent,  which,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  of  a  pro- 
'       tective  tendency,  abolished  a  number  of  war  duties  imposed  on  va<,rious 
commodities  under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  act.  After 
Mr    Baldwin's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  concluded  it  w-^s 
stated  unofficially  that  an  idea  advanced  by  him  of  spending  a  mdllion 
pounds  yea.rly  for  developing  Empire  trade  is  designed  to  stimulate 
Empire  exports  of  meat  ajid  fruit  to  Great  Britain  by  subsidizing 
shippers  who  bring  in  consigrmients  of  colonial  meat,  apples  and  certain 
other  commodities  in  excess  of  gua.ranteed  quantities.  ..  It  is  considered 
probable  that  Argentine  meat  exporters  may  be  incensed  over  this  at- 
tempt to  foster  the  British  colonial  meat  trade...." 


Cattle  Prices  An  editorial  in  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Record  for  December  1^ 

says:   "Discussing  the  demoralized  cattle  m^.rket  and  the  low  prices 
that  liave  f-^llen  upon  the  country  by  reason  of  the  poor  corn  crop,  >a 
man  of  the  trade  remarked  tha.t  he  had  never  seen  prices  for  stock 
cattle  as  low.     'You  simply  forget, '  was  our  reply.     The  editor  of 
this  paper,  and  writer  of  these  lines,  once  bought  a.  good  class  of 
yearling  calves,  mixed  sexes  but  good  ouality  a.nd  colors,  at  $1.85 
per  hundred  on  board  the  cars  in  Chicago.     Of  course  this  was  away 
back  yonder  in  market  history — it  was  in  the  fall  of  1893.  Stock 
cattle  have  never  been  as  cheap  since.    Nor  has  the  co^ontry,  in  all 
the  intervening  years  from  1893  to  the  present,  seen  so  near  a 
failure  of  the  corn  crop  as  was  the  one  of  this  year.     In  1893  it  was 
not  a  general  50  per  cent  failure  of  the  corn  crop  that  sent  prices 
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for  c?>,ttle  to  the  lowest  level  we  have  seen  in  all  of  our  years  in  the 
livestock  writing  game — it  was  drought  in  a  large  part  of  the  Middle 
West  and  West.     The  man  for  whom  we  had  bought  the  yearlings  and  who  had 
ahundrnce  of  roughage,  made  a  'hat  full'  of  money.     He  wf^s  situa.ted  so 
as  to  carry  the  young  stock  through  the  winter  and  he  took  advantage  of 
the  situation.    We  are  fearful  that  some  of  these  cattle  that  are  heing 
sacrificed  at  this  time  are  "being  sent  to  the  shamhles  hy  men  who  ara 
fixed  to  carry  at  least  a  pa.rt  of  them  through  the  winter.    A  few  of 
them  kept  ha.ck  would  help  the  man  who  is  a.hsolutoly  compelled  to  sell 
hy  rea^son  of  having  no  corn,  little  roughage  and  is  unahle  to  "buy  corn 
because  of  men  holding  for  a  price  that  they  will  hardlj^  he  able  to  get 
unless  there  is  a  let-up  in  this  mad  rush  to  unloa,d  all  cattle  and  hogs 
on  farms . " 

Farm  Dollar  G-lenn  G-riswoid,  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 

in  the  issue  of  December  15  says:  "One  of  the  directors  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  asked  the  president  of  the  company,  Theodore       Merseles,  if 
it  is  true  that  farmers  are  spending  their  recently  augmented  income 
largely  for  luxuries.    Replying,  Mr,  Merseles  said: ... 'Our  records 
successfully  contradict  this  belief.     A  report  of  sales  by  classes  of 
items  shows  that  our  farm.ers  are  investing  their  increased  income  in 
fences,  stoves,  building  material,  cream  separators,  gasoline  engines 
and  similar  essentials.     They  are  not  spending  an  unwise  proportion  of 
their  present  income  for  luxuries  but  are  using  it  to  make  their  homes 
more  comfortable  and  their  farms  more  productive. '    This  means  more 
than  th®  report  of  the  sale  experience  of  a  single  corpora.tion.  It 
confirms  similar  reports  from  country  banks  and  businesses  ^-  of  all 
sorts  which  deaJ  directly  with  the  farmer.     It  indicates  that  there 
is  accumal-^t ing  in  the  country  a  great  buying  power  which  is  being 
used  but  sparingly  at  this  time,  but  will  be  a  great  force  in  business 
if  and  when  the  season  assures  or  produces  another  bountiful  crop." 

S'ederal  Aid  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  December  15  says:  "It  is  stated  that 

the  ITederal  Government  has  given  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  to  the  States  securing  the  so-called  'Federal  aid, '  by  levying 
taxes  secured  aJi  equal  amount  within  the  commonwealth  for  the  same 
purpose.     The  President  of  the  United  States  is  moved  to  express  him- 
self as  opposed  to  these  subsidies  declaring  that  continued  extensions 
of  Federal  aid  activities  in  States  that  have  been  backward  will  only 
tend  to  make  them  less  reliant  upon  their  own  resources  and  do  them 
little  or  no  good.     Federal  aid  in  one  way  or  another  always  appears  on 
the  outside  to  be  a  great  thing:  That  the  government  will  help  to  com- 
plete th.is;  or  that  project  seems  wonderful  to  a  portion  of  the  people, 
and  the  Congressman  or  Senator  who  secures  the  cooperation  in  some 
movement  is  looked  upon  with  pride  and  regarded  a.s  halving  done  something 
particularly  val-oable  for  his  constituents.     The  States  which  have  come 
to  the  point  of  asking  Federal  aid  in  nia^tters  that  are  strictly  m^.tters 
of  State  concern  are  not  doing  their  full  duty.    More  than  this,  they 
will  be  led  on  to  extravagance  if  it  even  looks  as  though  only  half 
the  expense  imst  be  borne  by  the  home  folks.     There  is,  of  course,  no 
avoidance  of  expjense  by  accepting  money  from  the  G-overni:ient  for  road 
building  or  the  like.    Money  is  not  secured  by  Federal  or  State  G-overn- 
ment  from  the  air.     The  Federal  G-overnment,  the  State  and  manicipal 
governm^ents ,  get  money  from  the  taxpayers.    Money  received  from  the 
FederaJ  G-overnment  was  received  by  the  Government  in  exactly  the  spxaie  way 
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as  tli-^.t  hrndlec'.        the  St^te  rovern::ient ,  and  the  saae  people  paid  it. 
Vrhether  the  tp.x  noney  was  collected  directly  from  the  individuals  or 
was  paid  hy  consuriers  who  ■bou.:;ht  .c^oods  upon  which  custons  duties  were 
paid  or  hy  other  means,  the  American  people  pay  in  all  the  money  that  is 
paid  out,  the  Capital  at  Wf^shin^ton,  B.C.,  or  the  Capital  of  Oklah.om.a. 
In  the  feverish  anxiety  to  secure  automohile  roads  m^iny  Strtes  have  in- 
curred deots  that  will  "bear  heavily  upon  their  inhahitnnts'  for  a  long 
time.     It  was  well  to  have  the  roads,  the  people  really  demanded  them; 
hut  much  TiOre  money  was  spent,  no  doubt,  than  wn,s  necessary  or  desirf^ble^ 
because  of  the  possibility  of  securing  'Federal  aid. '     The  money  must  all 
be  paid,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  people  of  the  States." 

..lot or  Traffic  An  editorial  in  The  Uew  York  Times  of  December  18  says:  "The  most 

Safeguards  effective  safeguard  would  be  a  strict  system  of  licensing  drivers.  In 
most  of  the  States  the  tests  of  competence  are  farcical.     Licenses  are 
easily  procured  by  men  and  women  who  risk  their  own  lives  and  impjeril 
the  lives  of  others.     Some  of  them  never  lea.rn  to  drive  properly.  Pan- 
ishjnent  for  caiising  accidents  is  seldom  adequate;  often  it  is  absurdly 
light.     Even  drunkenness  in  drivers  does  not  always  cost  them  their  li- 
censes.   Public  education  of  both  pedestrians  and  drivers  would  lower 
the  percentage  of  accidents,  but  it  must  be  systematic,  thorough  and 
continuous.    After  the  wreck  of  a  railroad  train  the  engineer  is  often 
charged  with  manslaughter.    Rarely  is  the  driver  of  an  automobile  tha.t 
kills  a  human  being  so  indicted.    Yet  he  operates  what  may  be  called  a 
private  locomotive.    When  just  punishme:E^t  is  regularly  visited  upon 
those  who  drive  motor  vehicles  with  criminal  recklessness,  the  death 
curve  will  go  down  shaxply.    Uniformity  of  laws  governing  the  use  of 
these  vehicles  would  also  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  death  curve 
down.    Uniformity  of  traffic  regalations,  or  approximation  to  it,  would 
be  helpful.    iJo  State  should  have  a  weak  automobile  law.    As  President 
Coolidge  has  wisely  said,  the  problem  is  one  for  State  and  municipal 
solution,   'with  incidental  help  from  the  Federal  authorities..'" 

^rational  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  December  18  says:  "To  many  taJLk 

Forests         about  a  national  forestry  policy  at  the  present  time  is  reminiscent  of 

the  caution  of  the  farmer  who  locked  his  stable  door  after  his  horse  had 
been  stolen.    ?/e  have  permitted  our  forests  to  be  wasted  very  mach  and 
we  have  been  more  than  profligate  with  most  of  our  natural  resources. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we,  like  many  European  coimtries, 
shall  find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  looking  to  foreigners  for 
our  timber.     In  fact,  that  era  has  in  no  smaJl  measure  already  a^rrived. 
Still  something  can  even  yet  be  done  to  improve  the  situation.  He- 
forestation  is  clearly  indicated,  and  any  reasonable  policy  or  program 
which  looks  in  that  direction  is  to  be  encouraged.    And  once  on  the  way 
to  reha.bilita.ting  some  of  our  denuded  wood  land  we  should  take  pains 
tha.t  ruthless  cutting  a.nd  careless  fires  do  not  soon  aga.in  sweep  the 
land  bare.     In  view  of  these  and  other  facts  the  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  Forester  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  deserving  of  more 
attention  tha.t  it  is  likely  to  get," 

Production  and         An  editorial  in  Farmer  and  Breeder  for  December  15  says:  "Public 
Marketing    spealcers  and  m^agazine  writers  who  tell  the  farmer  how  to  ran  his  busi- 
ness adopt  slogans  from  time  to  time  that  are  broadcasted  withour  care- 
ful analysis  of  their  meaning  or  wisdom.     Some  of  these  polished  phrases 
are  'The  farmer's  only  hope  lies  in  cooperation;'   ^Diversified  farming 
is  the  only  profitable  fa.rming;  '   'The  farmer's  chief  problem  is 
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marketing;'   'The  G-overnment  nast        something  for  the  farnier,  '  etc., 
•    etc.     These  slogans  are  repeated  parrot-like  by  well-intentioned  people 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  farmer's  welf.?re.    The  Nation  he- 
comes  inoculated  with  the  idea.    They  chew  it  over  for  a  year  or  more 
only  to  discover  that  the  popular  cure-all  doesn't  work.    Only  recently 
Senator  Willis  of  Ohio,  in  an  address  before  the  South  Dakota  Education- 
al Association  at  Sioux  Falls,  passed  out  the  information  tha„t  the  farm- 
er's  chief  problem  lies  in  more  effective  ma.rketing  methods.    ^|Xiis  is 
always  popular  and  ha.s  been  repeated  by  many  others  as  gospel  truth. 
Even  President  Coolid^^e  has  been  led  to  utter  some  such  sentiment — ad- 
vised, no  doubt,  by  the  counselors  of  his  official  family. 

"In  our  opinion  marketing  is  not  the  farmer's  most  important 
economic  problem,  although  scientific  salesmanship  ca.n  be  applied  where 
specialties  enable  the  producer  to  use  up-to-date  methods  of  advert  is- 
ing  in  order  to  widen  his  market  and  encourage  consumption.    The  fariih- 
er  who  raises  ordinary  field  crops  can  do  very  little  to  improve  his 
market.    His  prices  are  set  by  the  comparative  demand  and  supply,  and 
quotations  fluctuate  without  mach  regard  to  marketing  methods.  It 
might  help  if  all  the  6,500,000  farmers  in  the  United  States  would  ad- 
here to  a  scientific  system  of  balanced  agriculture,  so  that  no  one 
product  ever  glutted  the  world's  markets;  but  the  chances  for  any  such 
program  are  not  very  bright,  judging  by  past  records.    Right  now  the 
farmers  of  this  land  are  preparing  to  grow  an  enormous  totalage  of 
wheat  next  year,  because  the  price  is  now  good.    Jim  Howard  is  one 
efficient  farmer  who  says  that  on  his  farms  not  an  acre  of  whea^t  will 
be  grown  in  1925.     In  our  opinion,  the  most  importa.nt  rural  problem 
is  not  marketing  the  ordinary  field  crops,  although  they  must  be  sold 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.    The  most  important  thing  is  efficient 
production.    There  is  no  merit  in  growing  a  vast  national  yield  of  any 
one  crop.    Often  this  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  individ- 
ual farmer.    But  there  is  virtue  in  raising  a  bumper  crop  when  the 
grand  total  is  below  the  average.    The  competition  that  counts  is  to 
raise  a  bumper  crop  when  your  neighbor  has  a  sma.ll  crop.    You  do  not 
prosper  at  his  expense;  you  merely  reap  the  rewards  of  good  judgment. 
The  important  factor  in  efficient  agriculture  is  to  cut  the  costs  of 
production  so  that  you  can  compete  with  farmers  whose  cost  of  produc*- 
tion  is  high.    A  recent  survey  in  Horth  Dakota  showed  that  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat  varied  from  80  cents  to  $7  a  bushel.    The  vital  factor 
in  cost  of  production  is  yield.     It  costs  almost  as  much  an  acre,  but 
it  does  not  cost  as  much  per  bushel — and  that's  wha.t  counts.  Judging 
the  future  by  the  past,  this  editor  does  not  grow  wildly  enthusiastic 
over  the  prospect  of  G-overnment  aid  for  the  farmer;  nor  do  we  look  for 
any  mirr.cles  to  be  performed  by  cooperation — -beneficial  as  it  may  be; 
nor  do  we  look  for  any  noticeable  changes  in  the  methods  of  marketing 
corn,  hay,  hogs  or  cattle;  nor  do  we  expect  any  appreciable  improvement 
in  controlling  markets  that  are  governed  by  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demajid.     But  we  do  believe  thxat  the  farmer  who  will  apply  himself 
seriously  to  the  task  of  improving  his  methods  of  farm  management,  and 
who  will  produce  acre  yields  far  above  the  average,  will  be  independent 
of  m.arketing  systems.     Such  a  man  is  usually  a  good  salesman  and  knows 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  markets  as  they  are." 

Seattle  As  Fur         A  Seattle  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  16  states  that  Seattle 
Market    wholesalers  will  handle  ra.w  furs  valued  at  $2,500,000  this  season,  this 
being  the  new  leading  American  clearing  house  for  rich  Siberian,  Alaskan 
and  Cajiadian  raw  furs.    Periodical  axictions  are  held,  during  which  all 
leading  New  York  buyers  are  represented  in  person.     The  fur  assembly  will 
be  la.rger  this  year  than  last. 
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Section  3 
MARKET  qUOTATIOlTS 

Fp,rn  Products  Dec.  18:    Potato  markets  unsettled  in  the  East.    ITew  York 

sacked  Round  Miites  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets; 
mostly  85/^  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  firm  at 
$5.50  to  $6  per  "barrel  in  PittslDurgh.     Virginia  Staymans  $5  to  $6. 
Northwestern  Extra  Fancy  Wine saps  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  box  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.15  for  the  top  and  $8.75  to 
$9.90  for  the  iDulk,    Medium  and  good  "beef  steers  $7  to  $13.25;  hutcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $4.40  to  $7.25;  light 
and  medi-um  weight  veal  calveis  $8  to  $10.75;  fat  lamhs  $13.75  to 
$16.35;  feeding  lamhs  $13  to  $15.75;  yearlings  $10  to  $13.25. 

Chicago  grain  prices  quoted  Dec.  18:    No.l  dark  northern 
Minneapolis  $1,68  to  $1.95.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.65.  No. 2  hard 
winter  St.  Louis  $1.68  to  $1.69;  Kansas  City  $1.60  to  $1.76.  No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.20  l/2;  No. 2  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  $1.18  l/2 
to  $1.20  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.14  to  $1.15  l/2.  No. 2  yellow  corn 
Minneapolis  $1.24  l/2  to  $1.25  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.23  l/2  to  $1,26; 
Kansas  City  $1.18  to  $1.18  l/2 .  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.20  l/4; 
Minneapolis  $1.20  l/2  to  $1.23  l/2.  No. 2  w:  '.te  corn  Kansas  City 
$1.17  1/2.  No. 2  white  o^ts  Kansas  City  60^!^.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
57  1/2  to  58  1/2/^;  Minneapolis  55  3/4  to  56/;  St.  Louis  59  l/2^. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  "butter:    New  York  45)i;  Chicago  41)6; 
Philadelphia  45  l/2/i;  Boston  44ji. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  22 
points,  closing  at  23. 53^  per  lb.    New  York  December  future  contracts 
down  29  points,  closing  at  23.45/5.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Dec.  18,        Dec.  17,    Dec.  18,  1923 
Railroa-ds  20  Industrials  115,17  114.35  93.66 

20  R.R. stocks  99.50  99.31  79.42 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec.  19.) 


DAILY  DIGES 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSectin^  agricnilture,  particularly  in  its  economic  2ispect3.  Re*ponsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  vieM-w  emd  <jpimon?  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Senate  Votes  The  press  to-day  states  that  plans  for  a  vigorous  fight  against 

Fond  for        the  Earorjean  chicken  pest,  or  cholera,  which  has  paralyzed  the  tr?de  in 

Fowl  live  poultry  in  majiy  States,  were  put  under  way . yesterday ,  when  the 

Plagae         Senate  voted  to  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  $100,000  for  a  cam- 
paign of  eradication.     The  House  is  expected  to  act  on  the  appropriation 
to-day.    Under  the  appropriation  surveys  probably  will  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  Federal  embargoes  and  quarantines  should  be  imposed  to  check  the 
disease.    After  providing  for  the  special  appropriation  the  r.:solution  amends  the 
acts    of  Feb.  2,  1903,  and  March  3,  1905,  so  as  to  include  in  the  plagaes  to  be 
continually  fought  by  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  all  contagious  diseases  of  poul- 
try.   This  would  enable  the  department  to  make  annual  estimates  to  continue  the  work. 


Poultry  A  Fottsville,Pa.  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "The  first 

Plagae         indication  that  the  chicken  plagae  has  struck  this  section  was  evi- 
denced Fecember  19,  when  Mrs.  Andrew  '3-elphu3  lost  a.11  but  thirty-five 
out  of  a  flock  of  300,    Jacob  3erk,  a  farmer,  lost  ten  turkeys  by  the 

same  disease." 


The  President  President  Coolidge  December  19  urged  Congress  to  m^ke  $275,000 

Urges  llVater-    available  for  completing  s^arvey.s  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the 
YJay         propose^d  C-rea-c  Lakes- St  .Lawrence  waterway.   (Press,  Dec.  20.) 


Muscle  The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  the  Walsh  amendment  to  the  Ivrascle 

Shoals  Shoals  bill  providing  for  G-overrjuent  regulation  of  interstate  distri- 

Sill  bution  of  ijower  by  any  lessee  if  States  are  able  to  regalate  it.  It 

also  adopted  amendments  providing  that  any  surplus  power  produced  mast 
be  placed  on  sale;  that  no  transfer  of  a  lease  of  the  property  could 
"be  made  without  approval  of  the  President;  that  farmers  must  be  given  preference 
in  the  sale  of  fertilizer  produced;  authorizing  leasing  of  the  plant  properties 
either  sepa^rately  or  as  a  whcle,  and  requiring  the  lessee  to  .gaara.ntee  the  G-overn- 
ment  against  any  loss  as  a  result  of  the  lease.   (Press,  Dec.  20.) 


Farm  Land                 An  editorial  in  The  '7ashington  Post  to-day  says:  "One  of  the 
Taxation       most  commendable  su£- arestions  which  were  offered  at  the  conference  be- 
tween  the  President  and  a„  comm.it tee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  over  the  needs  of  agriculture,  was  that  there  should  be  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  States  with  a  view  to  promoting  econom^.^  in 
State  expenditures  and  thus  reduction  in  farm  land  ta:Kation.    At  the  risk  of 
'damnable  itera^tion'  we  imst  point  out  that  this  is  exactly  in  line  with  what  we 
have  repeatedly  said,  and  demonstrated  from  the  record.     That  is,  that  the  govern-* 
niental  expenditures  of  the  States  are  increasing  at  a  rate  for  which  no  proper 
^arrant  is  perceptible,  ajid  that  because  of  this  the  tax  rate  on  farm,  lands  has 
"been  raised  to  aji  all  but  confiscatory  height  " 
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Section  2 

Automobile  Automobile  production  in  the  United  States,   including  both 

Output       passenger  cars  and  trucks,  in  November,  was  195,279,  according  to  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  by  204  manu- 
facturers.    In  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago,  the  total  was 
284,939  cars,  and  in  October,  1924,     257,915  cars,   (press,  Dec.  19.) 

Corn  Market  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  December  19  says:  "Official  estimate 

of  the  corn  crop  is  2,436,513,000  bushels  against  3,053,557,000  a  year 
ago  and  2,906,020,000  two  years  ago.     While  this  final  estimate  is 
40,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  forecast  a  month  ago,  it  was  not  unex- 
pected.    But  it  does,  however,  sharply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  exists  a  big  shortage  in  the  corn  supply.    This  fact  has  been 
evident  to  the  market  for  some  months  back,  but  has  been  constantly 
growing  clearer  as  harvest  time  approached.     In  the  first  week  of 
JuljT",  December  corn  sold  as  low  as  32  cents  at  Chicago,  and  for  the 
first  week  of  August  the  May  future  was  at  98.3  cents.    In  the  past 
week  December  corn  sold  as  high  as  $1.27  l/2  and  the  May  delivery 
$1.32  1/4.     This  shows  the  market's  appraisal  of  the  corn  situation. 
But  the  end  is  not  yet.    With  the  exception  of  a  smaller  hog  population 
than  last  year  it  seems  as  if  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
corn  crop  are  bullish.     The  capacity  of  this  country  to  consume  corn  is 
to  be  judged  from  what  has  been  done.    On  the  first  of  November,  1922, 
the  crop  and  carry-over  amounted  to  3,063,350,000  bushels.    By  the 
first  of  November,  1923,  all  this  ha.d  been  consumed  with  the  exception 
of  83,856^000  bushels.     That  carry-over  with  the  crop  of  1923  made  a 
total  of  3,137,413,000  bushels.     On  the  first  of  November  of  this  year 
there  were  only  101,934,000  bushels  left  out  of  that  supply.  These 
figures  show  that  the  country  can  consume  3,000,000,000  bushels  a  year. 
But  this  year, crop  and  carry-over  together  make  a  total  of  2,538,447,- 
000  bushels.     This  is  about  450,000,000  bushels  less  than  was  used  last 
year  without  providing  a  single  bushel  for  carry-over.    Avera^ge  quali- 
ty of  the  crop  is  63.2  aga^inst  a  ten-year  average  of  84.     Iowa,  the 
greatest  surplus  State,  averages  only  55  per  cent.    When  the  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the  size  of  the  crop,  we 
have,   so  far  as  feeding  value  is  concerned.  Just  about  ha.lf  of  a,  corn 
crop.     The  best  corn  of  the  surplus  States  was  raised  in  the  Southwest. 
Kansas,  for  instance,  averaged  84  per  cent  in  quality.    But  there  is 
no  more  corn  for  sale  on  the  fa-,rms  of  Kansas.    All  of  that  has  been 
contracted,  and  already  60  per  cent  of  the  Kansas  crop  has  been 
delivered  to  the  elevators.    Turn  whichever  way  we  may  there  is  no 
relief  in  sight  for  the  corn  situation  until  a.nother  crop  is  ready 
for  market  a.  year  from  now,  with  the  possible  exception  of  small  imr- 
ports  from  Argentina.    But  the  whole  crop  of  Argentina  does  not  equal 
that  of  any  one  of  several  of  the  Western  States.  Importations, 
therefore,  can  not  overcome  the  shortage.     The  facts  point  to  a.  tight 
situation  in  corn  next  spring  and  early  summer." 

Food  Prices  WholesaJe  prices  of  commodities  averaged  higher  in  November 

than  in  the  preceding  month,  according  to  information  collected  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,   in  leading  markets  of  the  country.     The  bureau's  weighted 
index  number,  which  includes  404  commodities  or  price  series,  rose 
to  152.7  for  November  compa.red  with  151.9  for  October,  a  gain  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.    ?ood  articles  were  1  l/2  per  cent  higher, 
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due  to  increrses  in  butter,  coffee,  eggs,  flour,  and  vegetables  oils. 
Clothing  nntcrials,  metals,  chemicals  nxid  drags  also  averaged  more 

th?ji  1  per  cent  higher  than  in  October,  vrhile  in  the  group  of  rniscel- 
laneous  corjinodit ies ,  including  such  important  articles  as  cattle  feed, 
leather,  v/ood  pulp  and  wrapping  paper,  Jute,  sisal,  Manila  rope,  rubber 
and  lubricating  oil,  prices  were  2  l/2  per  cent  higher.     Smaller  in- 
creases are  shown  for  the  groups  of  farm  products,  fuels,  building  ma- 
terials, and  house  furnishing  goods.     Comparing  prices  in  November  with 
those  of  a  year  ago,  as  measured  by  changes  in  the  index  numbers,  farm 
products,  foods,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  miscellaneous  commodities  were 
considerably  higher,  while  clothing  materials,  fuels,  metals,  building 
materials,  and  house  furnishing  goods  were  appreciably  lower.  All 
commodities,  considered  in  the  aggregate, were  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  higher  than  in  November,  1923. 

The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  about  1  per  cent  in  the  retail  cost  of  food  in  November,  1924,  as 
composed  with  October,  1924.    The  index  number  (1913*100.0)  was  148.7 
in  October  and  150.1  in  November..   Jot  the  year  period  November  15, 
1923  to  November  15^.  1924,  the  decrease  in  all  articles  of  food  comr- 
bined  was  approximately  1  per  cent.    For  the  eleven-year  period, 
November  15,  1913  to  November  15,  1924,  the  increase  in  all  articles 
of  food  combined  was  slightly  more  than  43  per  cent.   (Labor  Dept.  press 
statement,  Dec.  20.) 

French  Freight         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  19  states  tha.t  freight 
Rates       rates,  except  on  the  principal  foodstuffs  and  necessities,  have  been 
ordered  increased  7.4  per  cent  on  January  1  by  the  Superior  Railroad 
Council.    Upward  revision  of  other  charges  is  ^-inder  consideration.  The 
G-overnment  is  expected  to  ratify  the  order. 

Far  Farming  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  of  December  19  says:  "The 

project  of  establishing  a  huge  beaver  preserve  in  Wisconsin  is  by  no 
means  a  novelty,  but  it  is  at  least  another  interesting  step  toward 
the  development  of  wha>,t  may  in  time  be  an  enormous  and  profitable 
industry — the  propagation  of  fur-bearing  wild  animals.    There  is  a 
step.dily  increasing  and  already  enormous  demand  for  furs,  cjid.  there 
is  a  rapidly  decre^-^sing  natural  supply.    Millions  of  acres  of  what  was 
a  few  years  ago  choice  fur-trapping  country  are  now  under  agriculture, 
and  in  the  wilderness  regions  which  still  remain  the  feral  population 
is  ominously  depleted.     In  conseoaence  furs  which  were  once  so  cheap 
as  to  be  despised,  are  now  prized  as  something  rich  ajid  rare.  In 
these  circumstarices ,  business  shrewdness  suggests  the  est?.blishjnent 
of  preserves,  or  farms,  on  which  f-ur-bearing  ajiimals  can  be  propagated 
in  great  numbers.     Some  successful  ventures  in  this  direction  have 
already  been  made,  especially  in  fox  farming  and  skunk  farming... It 
seems  altogether  likely  that  many  kinds  of  fur-bearing  animaJs  c?ja 
thus  be  cultivated,  with  much  profit,  and  with  grea-t  gain  for  economy 
and  humanity.    The  trapping  of  wild  creatures  in  tthe  wilderness, 
despite  all  the  romance  with  which  it  is  invested,  is  an  arduous  and 
perilous  occupation  for  civilized  men,  it  is  attended  with  unspeakable 
cruelty  to  the  animals,  a;^id  it  is  subjected  to  the  loss  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  creatures  trapped.     On  fur  farms  these  evils 
would  be  a.voided;  and  at  the  sajne  time  extensive  areas  of  land  would 
be  utilized  which  are  unfitted  for  a.ny  other  use.     It  is  a  venture  well 
worthy  of  encouragement." 
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International  Hepresentat ive  "business  men  from  thirty-nine  co^ontries,  includ- 

Economic      ing  a  large  delegation  from  the  United  States,  will  meet  in  Brussels, 
Meeting       June  21  to  27,  1925,  to  discuss  important  world  economic  problems 

which  will  oe  taken  up  at  the  third  general  meeting  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Comi-nerce,  according  to  an  announcement  made  to-day  "by  the 
Am.erican  section.    As  a  preliminary  to  the  Brussels  meeting  an  inter- 
national committee  composed  of  the  ablest  business  men  of  all  the  im- 
portant commercial  nations  of  the  world  will  make  an  economic  world 
survey  for  the  pu2rpose  of  determining  what  m^easures  must  be  taken  to 
solve  the  problems  that  will  arise  in  the  wake  of  the  operation  of  the 
Dawes  plan  and  to  stimulate  production,  revive  industry  and  restore  in- 
ternational trade.     To  this  end  the  committee  on  economic  restoration 
of  the  international  cham.ber,  of  which  Fred  I.  Kent,  New  York  banker, 
is  cliairman,  will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  m.embers  from  the 
countries  now  represented  and  from  other  countries  V7hich  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  international  trade.    The  comjr.ittee  will  begin  to  func- 
tion early  next  year,  so  that  its  report  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the 
meeting.     The  Bmssels  meeting  will  take  on  the  color  of  an  unofficial 
international  economic  conference,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  result  in 
the  adoption  of  certain  definite  principles  of  economic  reconstruction 
in  much  the  same  way  tha,t  the  Eome  meeting  of  the  International  Chamber 
in  1925  pr3.ved  the  way  for  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  the  Dawes 
report.    Other  important  measures  which  are  pending  before  the  Inter- 
na,tional  Cl'-amber  and  which  will  be  discussed  a,t  the  Brussels  conference 
are  the  elimination  of  duplica,te  taxation,  the  limitation  of  national 
aru3d^ent  in  order  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation,  the  development 
of  a  imiformi  bill  of  exch.ange,  agreem.ent  among  governm.ents  for  com- 
parable and  up-to-date  statistics  of  an  international  ch-a,racter,  the 
development  of  civil  aviation  and  motor  tr^nsporta.tion  and  the  re- 
form of  the  calendar,  the  development  of  interna.t ional  agreements  for 
the  elimination  of  unfair  comx)etition  and  the  protection  of  industrial 
property.    I'hese  lajtter  agreements  contemplate  central  registrant  ion 
of  patents  and  trade  ma.rks  and  protection  in  foreign  countries, 
(press  statement,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.S.,  Dec.  20.) 

Production  and         Oklahoma  Live  Stock  ITews  for  December  11  says:  "No  doubt  it  is 
Prices      true  tha.t  if  more  of  Y/heat ,  corn  or  any  other  product  is  grown  next 
year  than  the  markets  will  take  at  this  yea^r's  pi'ice,  the  price  will 
decline.    The  opponents  of  the  bill  have  maintained  bha.t  the  low  priced"' 
of  the  past  were  due  to  this  cause  and  tha.t  the  only  remedy  was  by 
adapting  production  to  probable  dem.ajids.     It  is  true  that  the  rise 
of  prices  this  5^ear  does  not  give  a.ssurance  that  prices  will  not  be 
low  at  any  time  in  the  future,  but  they  afford  a  demonstration  that 
there  is  one  effective  way  by  which  the  fa.rmers  themselves  may  exer- 
cise a  reasona,ble  degree  of  control  over  prices.    Daily  observa.tion 
of  the  nwkets  will  show  that  prices  are  governed  by  the  rela.tion 
between  supply  a.nd  demand.    Producers  of  all  commodities  find  it 
necessary  to  recognize  this  f-^,ct  and  adapt  their  plans  to  it.     It  may 
be  added,  however.,  that  since  the  breaJk  of  prices  in  1920  the  Txarkets 
for  foodst'offs  have  been  -ujisettled  and  speculative  to  a  grep^ter  de- 
gree than  before  the  wa.r,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  forecasting 
both  the  availaJble  supply  and  the  effective  demand.    Pus  si  a.  has  been 
a  highly  -ujicertaln  factor  in  supply  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
Europe  has  been  an  uncertain  f  actor  in  demand.     The  recovery  of  the 
wheat  price  this  year  will  put  more  courage  into  the  markets  next 
yeax,  for  it  has  demonstrated  th^^t  the  ma.rgin  of  supply  from  yea.r. 
to  year  is  a  narrow  one,  azid  tha.t  if  whea.t  is  not  wa^nted  in  one  yea.r 
it  is  very  likely  to  be  waaited  in  the  next." 
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Production 
Profits 


and         An  editorirl  in  The  Washington  mvis  of  Deconi"ber  16  analyzes  the 
cost  situ-^tion  as  follov/s:  "After  extensive  study,  statisticians  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  think  they  have  isolated  the  cost  in  the  high 
cost  of  living.    When  you  pay  five  cents  for  a  nice  red  apple,  here's 
where  the  five  cents  goes:     The  farmer  who  grew  the  apple  got  ahout  a 
cent  and  a  fourth-     He  deserved  that.     The  railroad  and  express  com- 
panies that  brought  it  to  the  market  got  a  cent •     They  prohahly  de- 
served theirs.    Wholesalers  and  johbers  got  about  three-fourths  of  a 
cent.     The  other  two  cents  went  to  the  corner  grocery  man  from  whom  you 
bought  the  apple.     The  interesting  thing  this  Department  of  Agriculture 
study  brings  out  is  the  amount  people  have  come  to  pay  for  service. 
The  corner  grocery  man  sells  you  an  apple  or  two  at  a  time,  he  lets  you 
pick  the  good  ones  out  of  the  box,  he  has  apples  on  hand  all  the  time, 
whether  they  sell  or  whether  they  spoil.    And  he  charges  you  for  that 
service,  just  what  he  can  get  for  it.     The  funny  part  of  it  is  that 
folks  who  object  to  the  cost  of  living  are  not  willing  to  beat  it  by 
buying  direct  and  in  quantities,  as  their  grandparents  did.    Even  if 
they  don't  relish  paying  for  it  they  like  the  corner  grocery  man's 
service.     That's  the  cost  in  the  hi^h  cost  of  living." 


"Radio  Farmers'        Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  December  18  says:  "The  organiza- 
Deraocracy"    tion  of  the  Radio  Farmers'  Democrady  by  the  Sears  Roebuck  Agricultural 
Foundation  gives  a  hint  of  great  new  possibilities  in  the  relation  of 
radio  to  the  work  of  the  world.    The  Radio  Farmers'  Democracy  is  a 
national  rr-dio  farm  organization. ..  .ITo  membership  fee  will  be  charged 
by  the  Ra.dio  Farmers'  Democracy.    Membership  is  conditional  upon  the 
submission  of  a  suggestion  for  the  improvem.ent  of  the  organiza^tion . 
Such  submission  is  taken  to  indicate  an  active  interest  in  the  R.F.D.; 
and  anyone  possessing  such  an  interest  may  join.     The  R.F.D.  will 
broadcast  prograjns  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights.     In  any 
farm  commuLnity ,  a  number  of  members  of  the  organization  will  gather  at 
the  home  of  one  of  their  number  who  possesses  a  radio  set  aiid  will 
listen  to  the  programs.    Among  the  ma.tters  broadcast  will  be  joint 
debates.    When  important  subjects  of  interest  to  agriculture  are  under 
discussion,  referenditms  of  the  membership  will  be  taken.    At  once  one 
is  struck  by  the  thought  that  the  R.F.D.  is  a  pioneer  in  a  field  in 
which  great  organizations  may  meet  and  be  addressed  by  radio.  The 
R.F.D.,  of  course,  is  a  loose-knit  organization  which  will  hold 
'meetings'  only  in  a  new  and  technical  sense  of  tha.t  word.    But  con- 
ceivably the  example  of  the  R.F.D.  may  be  emulated  by  great,  close- 
knit  organizations  which  will  employ  radio  to  a  far  larger  extent  than 
at  present.    How  this  may  be  done  is  a  matter  for  speculation....  The 
inception  of  the  Radio  Farmers'  Democr-'^cy  seems  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  highly  interesting  developments  in  the  f ast-cha.nging  business  of 
reaching  the  minds  of  men." 


Rice  in  A  Little  Rock  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  19  states  that 

Arkansas       in  the  annual  report  of  his  organization,  E.  B.  Roy,  sales  manager  of 
the  Arkansas  Rice  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  estimated  that 
the  value  of  rice  grown  in  Arkansas  this  year  as  $9,000,000.  This 
is  based  on  an  average  production  of  forty  bushels  per  acre  and  an 
average  revenue  of  $56.50  an  acre.     The  value  per  bushel  wps  $1.42, 
compared  with  $1.17  in  1923  and  eighty-nine  cents  in  1922. 
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Section  5 

lUKZ'ET  Quotations 

Farm  Products         Dec,  19:     IJew  York  sacked  Hound  White  potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.25 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  85p  f.o."b.  Rochester.  Maine 
sacked  Careen  Lountains  $1^25  to  $1.40  in  ITew  York  and  Philadelphia; 
"bulk  stock  mostly  60/^  f  .o.be  Presoue  Isle.    Delaware  and  Maryland 
yellow  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  $2  to  $2.25  per  "bushel  hamper,  top 
of  $2,75  in  Pittsburgh.    iJew  York  Danish  -oype  csohage  $1  to  $2  lower 
at  $14  to  $18  hulk  per  ton  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  $12  f.o.h. 
Rochester.    ITew  York  Baldwin  a.Dples  of  ordinary  cfaality  brought  $5 
per  barrel  in  New  York.     Virginia  and  Maryland  York  Imperials  $4,25 
to  $4.75  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  top  of  $5.50  in  ITew  York. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.25  for  the  top  and  $9  to 
$10.10  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7  to  $13.25;  butcher 
cows  8,nd  heifers  $3  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $4.40  to  $7.25;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $8  to  $10;  fat  lambs  $14.25  to  $16.85  and 
feeding  lambs  $13.25  to  $16. 

Grain  prices  quoted  December  18:    llo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.68  to  $1.95.    Ho. 2  red  winter  wheat  St.  Louis  $1,83  l/2  to  $1.90; 
Kansas  Cits'-  $1,78.    No. 4  hard  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1.65;  No. 2  hard 
winter  St.  Louis  $1.68  to  $1.69;  Kansas  City  $1.60  to  $1.76.  lTo.3 
mixed  corn ^Chicago  $1.20  l/2;  No. 2  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  $1.18  l/2 
to  $1.20  1/2 r  Kansas  City  $1.14  to  $1.15  1/2.    No. 2  yellow  corn 
Minneapolio  $1,24  l/2  to  $1,25  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.25  l/2  to  $1.25; 
Kansas  City  $1,18  to  $1.18  l/2.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.20  l/4; 
Minneapolis  $1.20  l/2  to  $1.23  l/2.  No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City 
$1,1'^  1/2.    No»2  white  oats  Kansas  City  60^,  No. 3  white  oa.ts  Chicago 
57  1/2  to  58  l/2,i;  Minneapolis  55  3/4  to  56,*i;  St.  Louis  59  l/2/^. 

ClosJ.ng  prices  of  92  score  butter:     New  York  44;4;  Boston 
43  1/2/:  Philadelphia  44  1/24. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  majrkets  up  3  points, 
closing  a.t  33  56p  per  lb.  New  York  December  future  contracts  up  \' 
9  points,  closing  at  23.54p.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 

Industrials  and  Avera.ge  closing  price        Dec.  19,        Dec.  18,      Dec.  19, 1923 

Railroads  20  Industrials^  116.13         115.17  93.63 

20  R.R. stocks  99.30  99o50  79.34 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec.  20.) 


Y  DIGES 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  aa 
reflected  in  tbe  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  appFOval 
or  disapproval,  for  vie\v«  and  opimons  quwted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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"orestry  Legis-      A  ten-ye<^.r  pro.jrran,  -ander  ?vhicb  $40,000,000  v/orld  "be  p-opro- 
lation         orir.bed  for  yj-jrcna^e  of  foi'est  land  and  for  forer.t  ccnt;.ej;ve tion  under 
the  Clcrke-ivvCiTpry  act  ?nd  other  concervstion  raea.s\^ros,  -fould  te  au- 
thorized under  a  bill  iutioduced  -.Dccenioer  20  in  the  So-natc  "by  Senptor 
L'cMrry,  and  in  the  M.-^-u.ce        Eepi'ssentat ive  WoodruJTf  ^     Piir'jharc  of 
about  8,000,000  acres  would  be  nii.dc,  pr:'.nciT;ally  in  the  ea^i-ern  a-j.d  G-rsat  ^?kes 
v/atershed  territories.     The  k^'aerii^im  ^oresirry  A^^^-ociation,  sponFC'ring  the 
measure,   su::-,^.e-stcd  thrt  the  fiucdf  be  ei:pcnded  in  speedLing  up  lorcist  puf-ch-^ses 
in  the  'v7hite  hounta-in,  the  A  Dal?chi3i?.s  and  the  pine  regions  of  the  Southern 
and  Lake  States.    About  3,000,000  f:': dition?l  acres  are  necessary  for  r.roper 
conserTation  and.  protection  of  timber  in  the  ?hite  end  Appalachian  iVD'ontains, 
it  is  estiiiif5  ted.    Association  officials  dsclr.red  that  urcer  c '  reful  .nanage.uent 
in  the  r^ro-rosed  federal  timoer  ?<xoar. ,  in  ?-diition  to  ^.'T-oJuciag'  iu-i:Ver  and. 
milpy/ood  and  protecting  streain.  flov*,  wculd  furnish  rejreaticn  spaces  for  three- 
fourths  -if  the  liation's  population.   (Pre:  us,  Lcc  22) 


^iouse  Ap-oroves  The  Honse,  Deceirhe.r  20,  approved  fhe  Senate  resolution  of 
Poultry  Lecemocr  19  appropriating;  $100,000  to  f?-nance  a  fight  ageinst 

Plagae  Fand    pcrg.ltry  disea.sss.     'vFress,  De-c  21 ) 


Poultry  Plague      A  Stanford,  Corn. ,  dispatch  to  "the  press  of  Dec  ember  21 

Sitaation    :;-ays'  "Sevenliy-f ive  thousand  pounds  of  live  chia^-ven,-:,  "hich  are 

said  to  have  been  consigned  here  to  ^^e  handled  "by  ivo  well-'/niown 

Hev/  York  wholesaler?,,  wore  placed  under  quarantine  Deee.raber  20  hy 

the  State  of  Connecticut.  ^  -  .      ^  , 

of  I  ive  ^'vL. 

A  Concord,  H.H. ,  dispatch  says:  ^An.  order  p  ohihiting  the  shipraenV/ox 
s.ll  kinds  into  Ner  Hampshire  from  any  point  outside  the  State  and  firoididing 
the  return  to  the  o'^rners  of  an^  craces  which  ivsre  ^shipped  out  of  the  State 
cont-^.dning  live  fowl,  ?;ao  irsuod  Decomb':ir  20  "by  the  Sgs;:?.  veterinarian  be- 
cause of  prevalence  of  the  Surcpsan  fo^7l  rlagu.e  in  Hew  York  uiax-iiut s , 

A  luontpelier,  Vt . ,  "d;  spe.tch  says?;  S-  H-  Jones,  Coui-iissiouer  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Vermont,  Decemhar  30  declared  an  enibargo  against  shipment  of  live 
poultry  into  the  State »     With  this  a-.-tioiJ  iniportation  of  live  poultry  is  for- 
bidden hy  all  the  Hew  Eiigland  State-:?,  ?fidth  the  exception  of  Liassachusetts  and 
Phode  Island j« 


Attorney  General  Attorney  Creneral  Stone  hopes  to  present  personally  the  G-^v- 
to  On 00 so  eminent 's  argiuient  ag^^ijist  th'S  motion  of  Arinour  &  Co-  and  Swift  &  Co. 
Packers      for  sniTalTiient  of  'cbe  packers^  consent  decree,  ^ei  le?,st  when  it 

reaches  the  Supreme  Court,  ponsihly  before.'*    Ihe  Attorney  General 
December  20  so  mfornicd  the  FarJiers*  National  Council  in  a  letter 
in  which  he  said  tlia^t  ^in  vie^u  of  the  w^y  in  which  this  decree  v,'as  oht-ined, 
I  am  dee-ly  interested  in  hav?*.ng  it  upheld  and  I  think  there  are  valid  legal 
grounds  for  upholding  it. (Press,  I»ec.  21) 


Section  2 

Crop  ^^eport  Aii  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  of  December  20  says:  "'Tne 

Government's  finc?l  cr-^p  is  well  a'iapted  to  put  the  iUaerican  fa^-mer  in 
good  huiiior  and  to  change  his  opinion  ?bout  his  past  experience-  It 
has  turned  out  the  "best  year  in  the  last  foiir.     The  gro-5S  "oroduct  of 
the  gro  md  is  valued  at  twelve  billions.        .  Our  grain  exports  are 
double  lart  year's.    The  farrae  s  ha..v  e  done  their  share  in  increasing 
the  ysnr's  estiiafted  excess  of  er^.o-'ts  to  a  billion  dollars.     The  es- 
timated increase  in  the  trade  credit  by  $625,000,000  over  last  year  is 
partly  due  to  a  decrease  of  imports.    No  one  grud^^es  the  farmers  their 
good  fortune.    They  ha^e  earned  ib.    Much  of  it  hr-.s  gone  to  fill  up 
what  they  thought  the  bottomless  pit  of  their  losses.    They  would  be 
less  blamed  for"  having  thought  that  their  losses  were  maJ  xciO  isly 
caused  if  only  the^^  7?ould  no?/  see  that  they  Trere  only  sha.rers  in  the 
common  result  of  deflation  which  was  inevitable  when  the  tajx  resources 
of  the  world  proved  unequal  to  s^astaining  the  high  pris:e  level.  Indus- 
trialists and  agriculturists  alike  would  ha  e  been  saved  part  of  their 
losses  if  they  had  listened  to  the  federal  Hcserve,  w'nich  advised  selling 
while  the  selling  was  gcod,  and  all  too  tardily  reduced  credits  T7hen  the 
fall  of  prices  made  leans  perilous.    £o  e  of  the  ether  adTice  to  the 
farmers  seems  less  e:^-.ceil snt ,  looking  backrrard.     The  c?sh  crops  have  most 
benefited  the  Strtes  which  suffered  rorst,  and  which  wo'ild  have  failed 
to  get  their  present  relief  in  full  if  they  had  civercified  their  crops. 
Yet  diversification  is  a  good  thing,  for  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Looking  backward  once  mo^'e,  it  m^y  be  askei  if  the  farmers  do  not  now 
loerceive  that  economic  law       a  better  friend  tlrian  politics.    Tlie  lead- 
ers of  the-  farmers'  bloc  did  not  Icaow  how  to  remedy  the  troubles  of  their 
proteges,    'itha.t  fai'mer  \?ould  accevt  now  the  enactments  proposed  last 
year  as  a  substitute  for  what  r^ali  Street  thought  was  wajited"?    At  the 
year- end  the  fgrme^-s  ar-e  reveiXng  iji  wlieat  near    S2t  the  result  of  an 
officially  reported  shortage  of  440,00), 000  b^jishels  in  the  world  sup- 
ply.    The  world  at  laxge  does  not  rejoice  in  $2  wheat  ajid.  is  making 
every  effort  th-i  t  it  shall  not  be  repeated  in  1925^     Canada  and  the 
Uni  -  ed  States  surpa.bsing  the  others  in  preparing  to  supply  the  demand. 
If  bread  should  be  cheapened  next  year,  will  the  farmers,  who  are  now 
expanding  the  winter  wheat  acreage,  again  call  upon  Congress  for  the 
remedies  which  failed  this  year  as  more  tlian  once  before?     In  that 
case  they  could  not  expect  the  symDathy  of  the  co.intry  in  1925  as  they 
had  it  in  1924." 

Export  Balance        The  Wall  Street  Jou'tuA  cf  December  19  says:  "Exports  of  mer- 
chandise in  November  amounted  to  $494,000,000  against  $527,000,000  in 
October.     Notwithstanding  r.he  lact  that  exports  iiave  pai:s>3d  their  peak 
for  the  calendar  year  an  expert  balance  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000  or 
three  times  that  of  last  year,   is  forecast.     "Both  cotton  and  wheat 
have  avdded  enormously  to  the  ex-ocrt  figures.     In  the  first  five  months 
of  the  cotton  sea,Bon,  which  begar.  Augast  1,  practically  as  many  bales 
of  cotton  were  exportec)  as  in  the  previous  12-month  period.  Present 
indications  are  that  the  r^x-oort  movement  in  cotton  will  continue  well 
into  the  next  calendar  year  and  a.t  prices  some?;ha.t  higher  than  now 
pruvail.    Exports  cf  wheat  for  the  caleadar  year,  although  not  offi- 
cially estimated,  must  amount  to  260,00), 000  bushels  compared  with 
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143,000,000  l?st  yorr.     r.^.e  vh..;:^.t  movement  this  c.-^-lendor  year  rid 
not  really  hoQin  until  Aii,'.,uJ^t,  Lat  from  thrt  tine  it  has  been  grow- 
ing i:i  volume.     There  is  a  surrl-us  of  only  50,000,000  bushels  l?ft 
no.7  7ithov. t  cu.ttin'5  in-^o  the  reserve.     There  is  little  cou.bt  but 
that  the  rose- r/ill  >e  drawn  xi^jon  for  anotli.or  50,000,000  bi;.shels, 
so  that  the  nhcat  ii]ovem;iit  will  iDst  for  the  first  quarter  of  ths 
romng  year.     Manof r ct L\red  articles  im^e  ut  about  40  per  cent  of 
our  export  trade.     The  large  shipments  of  raw  materials  to  Earcpa, 
ta.:en  in  connection  vUh  the  recovery  there,  have  caus'^d  rnany  to  feel 
tha,t  forei^i  iranuf acturers  might  flood  our  rr^rtcts.  ilot^ithst-^ndin,^ 
the  f-ct  that  IJarope  hrs  a  lo',:er    a  e  scale  than  the  United  States, 
thi?  p-ecms  like  borrowm.^  trouble.     Tlae  auestioii  is  T^hether  I>arope 
has  a  lo-.Y.r  wage  coct  trian  the  United  States.     Measured  by  effi- 
ciency in  production  this  is  fairly  do.ibtful.    ...  The  f-ot  is  no 
one  country  and  no  cne  continent  can  do  all  the  i^ork  cf  the  world. 
The  United  States  ^ill  be  able  to  ezport  even  when  all  Europe  re- 
gains its  footing.    Neither  do  a.11  business  men  snd  econo:^li3ts  look 
upon  inrports  as  to.aethini';  to  be  dreaded.     Some  claim  tl'is.t  the  social 
gain  in  foreign  trade  comes  from  the  imports  paid  for  hy  exports, 
dar  inroorts,  v;hile  large,  £:re  still  a  great  deal  less  than  the  ex- 
ports, and  a  large  proportion  of  what  ve  do  b.-y  from  abroad  is  irx 
articles  that  are  non-co'^^at itive .     Intereot  is  principally  in  the 
shipuient  of  raw  materiels  for  :3anufrcture  frcm  this  country.  T'ney 
show  that  the  world  is  ^forking  back  toward  norm^:.!  production.  In- 
creased production  and  trrde  T.ean  an  increased  purcha.sin,g  porer,  and 
this,  to  the  producers  of  the  UniT^ed  States,  should  be  welconxe  be- 
cause it  rneartS  enlarged  markets  for  their  ov7n  products.** 

"deforestation         Ner*  Orlep^is  States  for  riec3:nber  16  says:  "It  is  not  only 

Louisiana  which  is  beginning  to  oo  alarmed  over  the  oenudation  of 
hei-  tim'ier  lanes  and  dcttlAg":Gn  foot  a  great  movei^ent  for  refores- 
tation, the  practical  side  cf  which  met  the  unstinted  r-raise  of  the 
forest- i-s  who  r  ■centlir  visited  here.     Tliere  is  simila^r  alarm  in 
Canada.     Up  to  now,  ^^ood  for  all  r)urposes  —  including  the  mamjifac- 
tu-e  of  newsprint  —  has  been  so  plentiful  in  Canada  and  procurablo 
at  such  rea-onable  prices,  that  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
uosribility  of  exhausting  the  ru^i'rly-     But  the  annual  cut,  estimated 
at  11,000,00'"^  billion  board  fe  t,  is  no--"  more  than  the  annual  growth, 
and  rhen  to  this  is  added  the  enormous  looses  through  fire,  the 
rapidity  rith  which  the  Canadian  forests  are  d isa-oo earing  becoi^ies  at 
once  self- evident .     It  io  e;:timated  that  for  every  one  tree  cut  in 
Cana.d.a  ten  aic  destroyed  by  fi'-e.     These  facts  were  made  recentl^^  the 
basis  df  a  T7arning  sounded  by  A.  3.  Dap'son,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Depar talent  of  .Rational  Ke sources  of  tne  Canadian  Pacific  Bail-:s^s, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Engineering  Institute.     He  said 
the  conservation  of  its  tiiiih'';r  had  beco.-ne  as  vital  to  Canada  as 
reforestation  to  the  United  Sta-es      A'e  in  Louisiana  have  become 
pioneers  in  this  sort  of  conservation.    We  ought  to  press  for  its 
intensification.'' 

^ral  Oiltu  e         E.  C.  LindeiTian  is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled  "Eeli- 
glon  and  Rural  Culture'^  in  The  Survey  for  December  15.     He  says  in 
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part:  "  ...  Is  it  not  s^artljug  thrt  the  ilnierican  farmer  retains  so 
mu.ch.  of  i c e<'^.  1 1  sm  -ini  crjlturr.l  han^rer?    His  instr-'Jictors  —  and  of  all 
elemtuts  of  -^ur  "porjulation  t?r:e  i'?n:er  is  the  m-^st-tntorGd  —  are 
•anifcrrol^  TDersons  T^ho  hr-vs  "been  trained  tc  view  life  thro-a^rh  the  lens 
of  some  technic?.!  spc-oiality.     They  se.ldoia  see  life  as  a  -  liole.  The 
inrop.ct  v^hich  these  Icrrdoro  loflce  u-"<cn  the  frrr^cr  is  alvravs  specific 
They  loolv  at  the  farmer  in  relation  to  hogs  or  alfalfa^   out  they  ai- 
riest never  see  ho,zs  and  alfalfa  in  relation  to  the  total  re.  sonclity 
of  the  fa--Tiier.     One  ?:^ov.ld  nature  lly  think  th^at  so  imich  teaching  on 
helialf  of  economic  snd  tecrjiical  f sectors  in  agriculture  Vvould  ha  s 
long  since  rn-^de  larners  successful,  but  he  is  indeed  e  hold  chperver 
vho  views  contemr)Cr?.ry  agriculture  with  optimism.     Tliese  leaders  f?il 
to  realize  thpt  r^rcgruss  is  general  and  not  "Specific;  thp.t  one  sector 
of  life  -jashed  too  far  in  a-dvsnce  trjows  the  entii-e  line  out  of  ad~ 
juc:tment.     Tnile  they  are  husily  engaged  in  improving  or  atte  rating 
to  im  .rove  .iiatcrial  factors,  other  eo;^aally  integral  factors  are  neg^ 
lected  so  tna,t  in  the  end  nirrl  cultu  e  becones  an  unstc^bla,  unsatis- 
fj^ing  mode  of  life.     This  contention  is  froouently  anc^vercd  with  ths 
statement  ths.t  schools,  churches  and  societies  of  vrrious  types  must 
su''ply  the  c^Jiltural  needs,  but  i^hs  e  are  those  institutions  to  secure 
their  moral  and  pecuniary  support  so  long  as  official  leaders  lock 
themselves  within  thair  air-tight  cornpartments?    Sadi^^  enough  most  of 
the  in.-'''luontial  leaders  to  whcm  I  liave  referred  do  not  live  in  the 
coimtry.     ITiey  live  in  citien  ar.d  morely  circulate  through  the  cc-^try 
as  peripatetic  er-pert^.   ...  If  the  refining  influence  of  religion  and 
culture  is  to  play  a.  creative  DarS:-  in  raral  life,  serious  '  ttenlion 
mast  be  given  to  the  quality  ox  raral  lead/j^rs.   ...  Plenty  of  self- 
styled  rural  leaders  are  re?,dy  to  be  srolcesmen  for  the  far;iier's 
dollar  but  one  na?t  search  far  ar.d  wide  to  discover  a  rural  leader  who 
•v^'ill  frankly  strive  for  those  uhi.ags  ^rhi^h  dollars  can  not  buy.  If 
brea^d  is  wha.t  the  ^urterf.ca.n  far:iier  lives  for,  he  is  well  supplied  "v^^ith 
leaders  Trho  are  intLre^.ted  in  bread,  if  he  still  feels  the  nee.d  of  the 
bread  of  life,  hi^  plight  is  pitiable  indeed.  ..." 


Taxation  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  December  16  says:  ''That  ta:cation 

is  eating  up  the  farm8>-s'  substance  is  shov.n  by  the  Sears-Poebuck 
AgriC' dtural  Foundation  in  a  repoit  based  on  a  revie77  of  ''he  cases  of 
16,182  farmers  whose  cases,  in.  the  aggregate,  are  believed  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  situation  of  Imerican.  agricultu-e.  .  'Ta^es 
on  the  average  farm  la-t  year  aiDOunted  to  ap  roxirrately  17,6  per  cent 
of  the  net  farm  ret'orrs,"  reports  the  foundation.    There  are  comrnimi- 
ties  in  rhlch  the  farmer's  ta-\  bill  comes  close  to  ecaal'ing  his  entire 
net  return.    A  general  kno:. Icd-e  of  the  facts  about  taxation  rill  lead 
to  a.  reali^a^tion  that  the  frr-er's  recent  misfcrcunes  wore  due  in  large 
patt  to  the  ts.x  burden-     It  is  a  bur.' en  which  he  can  keep  do'>vn  by  hold- 
ing a  sharp  eye  on  his  representatives  in  the  local  legislative  body, 
the  Sta"e  legislature  and  Congreiss,  and  by  voting  'No'  on  every  uji- 
necessary  bond  issue." 

Timber  From  A  Seattle  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  19  stat.^s  tha-t  the 

Alaska  arrival  of  the  Alasica  Steamship  line  Yukon,  from  Alaska,  bro^j^ht 

140,000  feet  of  spruce  lumber  loaded  at  Ketchikan,  where  a  mill  is 
cutting  an  increa^sed  voluine  of  Alaska  wood.     The  lumber  will  be 
shioped  east  for  aeronlane  construction. 
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Soction  3 

Farm  Products         For  the  i?yer.k  ended  recember  20:     Potp.toes  stcp.dy  to  firm.  ]^ew 
Torii  sackoc,  Ro-ond  V/hitec  moccJ.y  $i.lO  to  .pi. 25  per  100  do^vjqc  in 
erstern  maT'-dictG-,  inor^tly  05;^  f-o.!:.  "•'ocher.ter .     Eastern  raidvvestern 
yellovv  onicnG  steady  to  firm  in  eastern  cities  p.t  $2.75  to  '^Z  sac^ccd 
per  100  po^.ndc  ;  best  stocli  $2.50  f.Q.o.  Poc:ic?.t'.r .     2J8v,'  York  Danish 
type  ca"bba^:;o  T.^e^.- ened  sli,^htly  to  $14  to  $18  bxlk  per  ton  in  e-^.stern 
■•.Tiaxkets;  $ii  to  $13  f -o.b.  Socher.ter.    Kev?  York  G-olden  <3elf-bis2vyn  ng 
celery  mostly  $^.25  to  $2.50  per  :;•/ 3  crate  in  eastern  citiss;  jiostly 
$2  f.  o."b.  Rochester.    New  York  best  Baldwin  arplvS  sold  at  ^6  per 
barrel  in  Kev  York. 

In  er-^ stern  waolesele  fresh  .iieat  ina.rksts  bc£.f  is  50/'  to 
lower;  veal  wc;;^k  to  $1  lower;  lamb  and  mat  ton  firm  to  |1  bi,;5her  and 
pork  loins  week  to         lov.-r.    December  20  p""ices  ,,r::ood  grade  meats: 
3eef  $12  to  $16;  vnal  $15  to  $16;  lazib  $22  to  $26;  'matt on  $13  to  $15; 
light  pork  loins  $15  So  $16.50;  heavy  loins  $13  to  $ir3. 

Grain  prices  reached  ne^^  high  levels  during  reek  but  weakened 
toward  close.     Short  world  crop  and  rapid  cons-ujTr:;ticn  of  snrpl-ns 
strengthening  factor  in  wheat  .and  rye  prices.     Corn  .Tsxj.ret  ^^as  Y/eaker 
at  close  of  week  becai'j.ae  of  less  active  dcr/tand  and  lar-g^or  offerings. 
Oats  followed  corn  and  barely  remained  stc^idy. 

Bubier  markets  durin,:^  week  of  Decei:/ber  13  to  20  rere  irreg'alar 
and  -unsettled.    lIThile  fa.irly  firm  at  the  outset,  adaqo^to  suppl?e3 
and  only  fair  denand  resulted  in  declining  prices  and  eat^ier  rarkets 
at  the  close.     Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:  Hew  Tork  4</6; 
Chicago  40  to  40  ij zh.  rhiladejTjhia  44  1/2/5;  Boston  43  l/2)6. 

Spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  36  points 
during  week  closing  at  23. 51^  per  lb.    New  York  Decevcbar  I'uture  con- 
tracts up  33  points,  closing  a.t  23. 4S/.   (prepared  by  Bu    of  Agr.  Econ. 

Industrials  and          Avers.,f:re  closing  price       Tec.  20,  Dec.  19>  '  Dec.  20,192v 

Railroads                     2C  Industrials                116.41  116.,I3  94.00 

20           i^tocks                  99.24  99.30  79.30 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec  22) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Eestraint  of  An  editorial  in  to-day's  Washington  Post  says:  "Last  October 

Trade  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  complaint  against  Armour  &  Co. 

and  Swift  &  Co.,  charging  them  with  'unfair  and  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory' practice  in  refusing  to  "buy  hogs  of  speculators,  confining 
their  purchases  solely  to  commission  agents.    While  the  motive  behind  the  depart- 
ment's complaint  was  the  worthy  one  of  preventing  restraint  of  trade,  the  f-^ct 
none  the  less  remains  that  it  has  set  itself  a  difficult  task.     If  a  packer 
chooses  to  buy  his  hogs  from  a  certain  group  of  men  as  against  another,  it  is 
hard  to  perceive  just  how  he  can  be  restrained.     In  the  absence  of  ajiy  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade,  C'-^n  the  G-overnment  compel  a.  purchaser  to  aiDportion  his 
purchases  among- a  number  of  sellers?     Can  it  fix  what  percentage  of  sales  may  be 
assigned  to  speculators  and  what  portion  to  commissioners?     If  the  inde-pendent 
seller  is  to  survive,  he  mast  do  so  in  the  natural  course  of  circumstances,  with- 
out artificial  Torotection  from  the  Government.     Th  re  is  no  rea.son  to  believe  that 
his  existence  is  in  the  least  imperiled;  this  has  been,  ajid  is  preeminently  a 
land  of  private  enterprise.     To  throw  a  cloak  of  protection  about  the  dealers  in 
this  commodity  or  that  is  to  embark  upon  a  policy  fraught  with  peril.    To  safe- 
guard the  individual  from  illegal  encroachments  of  corporations,  to  check  aJl 
combinations  among  the  latter  to  restrict  or  deflect  the  flow  of  trade,  to 
gaarantee  the  right  to  buy  and  s^ell  within  the  law,  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   But  if  it  should  attempt  to  set  forth  the  degree  in  which  a  purcha.ser  may 
acquire  goods  of  his  own  preference,  it  will  itself  nullify  the  freedom  it  pre- 
tends to  accord  him." 


Poultry  A  Harrisburg,  Pa.     dis]}^tch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

Embargoes      shipment  of  live  poultry  from  any  points  outside  of  Pennsylvania  into 
the  State  except  by  special  permit  is  prohibited,  effective  December 
24^  under  a.  qua„rgaitine  order  issued  December  22  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  a  rasult  of  the  fowl  plague,  prevalent  in  several  States. 
A  Topeka,  Kans.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  an^emgargggagainst  ship- 
ment of  live  poultry  from  any  other  State  into  Kansas  was  aeciareS/by  J.H.  Mercer, 
livestock  commissioner.     Mr.  Mercer  said  tha,t  the  poultry  epidemic  that  had 
caused  concern  in  the  East  was  not  at  all  alarming  in  Kansas.    A  Cincinnati  dis- 
patch says  that  a  consigrmient  of  chickens  which  reached  there  December  22  from 
the  East  was  found  by  inspectors  to  be  afflicted  with  the  poultry  disease  found 
prevalent  in  the  East,  and  were  ordered  destroyed. 


Turkey  Prices  A  ITew  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  23  sta.tes  that 

in  ;bTew  live  turkeys  were  being  sold  in  some  markets  there  December  22  at  60 

York         cents  a  pound,  wholesale,  which  would  make  the  reta.il  price  70  to  75 
cents  a  pound,  according  to  word  received  at  the  Health  Department. 
Poultry  dealers,  it  was  charged,  w4re  taking  advantage  of  the  embargo 
on  live  chickens  from  the  Middle  West  to  raise  the  price  of  turkeys. 


i 
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offee  Survey       The  r.ress  of  rece:r.ber  21  st?.tes  thpt  the  proposal  inj^de  to  Secre- 
tary Hoover  by  the  N'-^rtionsl  Coifee  Boasters  Association  that  the  Goy- 
erniacnt  attej^pt  to  negotiate  agreements  irith  Brazil  and  rrith  the  Strte 
of  Sa.o  Paulo  vrhich  would  steady  the  coffee  2iari£et  and  reduce  prices 
is  Deing  given  consideration. 

"inance  Cor-        An  encoars^ing  report  of  conditions  in  the  agricalturel  regions 
Doration  ?ras  nie.de  to  Congress  leceinber  20  in  the  annual  suzifecy  of  the  W^r 
■Report      "finance  Cor^- oration.     "Kost  of  the  important  farming  districts,"  the 
report  said,  "are  in  better  shape  t 'nan  they  h^ve  been  for  several 
yesrs.     3?n>  deposits  h-^^  e  increased,  bsr^  reserves  are  being  restored, 
business  has  greatly  improved  and  the  f?rii^rs  generally  s-re  Eieking 
excellent  -orogress  in  cleaning  u-n  the  burden  of  indebtedness  \inner 
which  they  hj=ve  been  l-^boring  and  in  strengthening  their  economic 
■position."    The  -price  of  range  cattle,  the  report  said,  ha?  not  fol- 
lored  the  t"  end  of  tj  ices  of  othej-  agric^a.ltura.1  coir^nof.ities,  and  con- 
ditions in  the  breeding  end  of  the  industry  were  der-cribed  as  still 
unsatisfactory.     Ap-oroval  of  551  a-^'rAi  cat  ions  for  agri'j-JLl  tural  and 
livestock  loans,  totaling  $12 ,?-?7,000,  was  made  by  the  corrr.ora tion 
during  the  year  ended  lTovem>e^'  30.     Tiie  amo'int,  the  report  said,  "^a.s  a 
"substantial  reduction  froir  the  r^receding  year  ajad  evidence  of  the 
-eneral  inrrroveirient  in  the  agricultural  situation,  as  Trell  as  in  the  ■ 
condition  of  co^Jtntry  bar^s."     Of  the  smocint  apx)roved  $4,670,000  rep- 
resented advances  authorized  to  201  bariking  and  finance  institutions 
and      ,5?Q.^oCO.  to '.24- .A£vi«i"ccick.  i6an.  coiiipr-nies .    Loans  outstanding  on 
the  corporation's  books  as  of  Nove::aber  30  totaled  S52  ,  62.3, 000,  of 
which  $16,975,000  was  for  v/ar  loans  and  445,648,000  for  agricultural 
and  livestock  loans.    All  export    loans  ma.de  prior  to  the  suspension 
of  brLciness  in  M^jy  1320,  as  well  as  those  ni-^de  after  re  sum-:  t  ion  of 
operations  in  January,  1521,  the  report  a.dded,  have  been  lir^uicated. 
(Press,  Dec.  21.) 

Oats  idarket         The  W3.ll  Street  Jo -rnal  for  December  22  says:  "About  four 

months  ago  this  ner'.-spaper  told  its  readers  that  conditions  Tvere  devel- 
oping for  an  upturn  in  the  market  for  oats.    At  that  time  the  l^^y  con- 
tract was  selling  for  aboiat  44  cents  a  bushel.    As  in  the  past  week  the 
same  contract  went  beyond  66  cents,  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  it 
can  be  said  thiat  the  prediction  h^as  been  verified.     However,  the  oats 
ma'ket  rei;x.ins  as  interesting  as  wheat  and  c^m,  notwithstanding  this 
great  rise.     Like  T^heat ,  we  ha-.e  in  the  United  States  a  large  supply 
'vThile  the  rest  of  the  world  is  sho^^ta    Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
domestic  shortage  in  corn  must  be  met  by  a  greater  use  of  oats  on  the 
farms  and  the  main  facts  of  the  future  situation  are  revealed.  In 
detail  the  facts  are  about  like  this:  Last  year  Snrope  imported  about 
50,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  ai^.d,  as  this  year  its  total  crop  is  almost 
i00,000,f>00  bushels  less  than  last  y-ar,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
it  must  im:oort  still  more  oats.     Canada  and  Argentina  s-ii'-olied  abiut 
75  per  cent  of  Ea"^o~e  •  s  imports  last  year.     The  present  Canadian  crop 
is  officially  estima.ted  at  117,000»000  bushels  less  than  last  year; 
Argentina's  cron  is  not  yet  fully  known,  but  a  serious  loss  is 
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proDPDle.     There  is,  therefore,  a  likelihood  of  sn  export  dsiBiind  fcr 
oats  from  this  cocintry.    Domestic,  situation  is  strong.     Crop  R-ud 
cariyoTcr  this  yesr  smoant  bo  1 , 610.,  000,000  bushels  pgalnst 
1,336,000,000  last  ye.^r,  an  increase  of  ^^hout  225,000,000  ^oushcls  in 
the  season's  su'.-oly.    The  farci  demand  for  oa.ts  is  about  1,000,000,000 
bushels  and  2»400, COO. OCO  of  corn.     This  is  practically  a  fixed 
charge.     In  hashels,   the  ivhole  corn  crop  this  year  is  no  rcore  than 
eoual  to  the  faim  demand.     Faily  a  billion  bushels  is  unmerchantable 
and  its  feeding  value  mst  be  reduced  300,000,000  bushels.  This 
shortage  wipes  out  the  oats  sunolus  almost  trice  over.    The  situation 
my  be  sum-.'arized  -as follows:  There  is  a  total  suT)T.>ly  of  o^ts 
225,000,000  bushels  greater  than  last  year.     There  is  a  deficit  in  the 
feeding  situation  that  is  aljuost  t?/ice  as  large  as  the  increase  in  the 
oats  su-oly.     The:'-e  is  also  the  posr-ibility  of  a  derr.and  for  oats  from 
countries  t-at  together  imported  90,000.000  bushels  last  year  and 
this  year  face  a  shorta^'-e  of  100,000,000  bushels  in  the  crop,  \^hile 
the  principal  exrjorting  countries  have  considerably  smaller  cror-s 
than  last  yc^r.     From  these  facts  business  men  can  draw  their  0T.'n 
conclusions  as  to  the  oats  ma-^-ket  in  the  s-oring  and  early  summer." 

A  Chicai'o  dispatch  to  the  ^oress  of  December  22  states  ths.t 
President  S.  A.  Cadahiy  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  says  in  a  state- 
ment to  shareholders  that  the  company's  net  profit  for  the  yea.r  is 
$3,352,229  based  on  total  sales  of  $203,750,0"0,  representing  an  in- 
ventory turnover  of  slightl^^  mo^e  th^n  ten  times  5.n  the  course  of  the 
year-     The  freaucnt  turnover,  Mr.  Cudahy  says,  enabled  the  company  to 
sell  its  products  at  an  average  profit  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
On  the  quarter  cent  profit,  the  company  ha.s  added  $2,033,714  to  its 
surplus . 

Science  Asso-         The  pvess  of  December  22  states  that  the  largest  representative 
ciation       assemblage  of  scientists  in  American  history  is  expected  in  Washington 
to  Meet       v;hen  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  convenes 
for  its  seventy-ninth  meeting,  December  29.     Fort\-six  learned  socie- 
ties will  take  seme  part  in  the  general  convocation,  which  will  con- 
tinue until  January  3.    An  attendance  of  more  tlian  3,000  is  likely. 
President  Coolidge  may  deliver  an  a-ddress  of  welcome  at  the  opening 
meeting, at  which  the  President  of  the  association,  Dr.  J.  McKeen  Cat- 
tell,  formerly  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Columbia  University,  will 
preside.     The  retiring  President,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  will  speak  on  "Science  and  Service" 
at  the  f?.rst  meeting,  ??hich  will  bo  followed  by  a  general  reception 
to  the  visitors  by  resident  scientists. 

Sectxon  3- 

Department  of       The  Price  Current-Grain  Ecoorter  for  December  17  says:  **A1- 
Agricul-    though  the  grain  trade  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  Grain  Futures 
ture         act  is  an  un^.^arranted  interference  with  a  legitimate  private  business 
and  of  considerable  ezpense  to  those  affected.,  it  is  recognized  that 
the  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  act  have  been 
fair  and  rearonable  in  their  deslin<^s  and  they  'have  on  occasion  been 
of  real  service.    As  particular  instances  of  this  service,  we  wiih  to 
call  attention  to  the  recent  compilation  of  grades  of  grain  deliverable 
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on  contracts  for  future  delivery  and  the  data  on  percentages  of  mois- 
ture to  which  corn  mast -he  •  reduced  in  order  t-o  ms^xe  contra.ct  grades 
and  the  percentage -of  weight  lost  in  artificially  drying  the  graino 
This  information  meets  a  long-felb  need  of  the  trade,  and  points  to 
a  field  of  work  which  the  Grain  Futures  Administration  could  devote 
more  of  its  energies  as  the  officials  are  closer  in  touch  with  the 
trade  and  its  problems  than  any  other  "brancfe.  of  the  Government.  Those 
7/ho  have  watched  the  trend  of  legislation  in  "Washington  during  recent 
years  realize  that  there  have  "been  many  encroachments  of  Government 
into  private  "business  and  that  they  are  "becoming  more  firmly  esta"b~ 
lished  as  the  years  pass  on.     It  may  he  that  further  legislation  of 
this  character  can  "be  prevented,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  laws 
as  the  Grain  Futures  act  will  "be  repealed.     In  vie\f  of  this  condition, 
it  would  be  better  to  cooperate  to  the  end  tha.t  the  law  and  its  agen- 
cies would  contribute  a  real  service  to  the  trade  than  to  adopt  any 
obstructive  policies.    Up  to  the  present  tim^e  both  grain  exchange 
iSfficials  and  members  and  the  Grain  Patures  Administration  have  ob- 
served this  spirit  of  cooperation." 


Section  4 
M^.KET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Dec.  22:     New  York  sacked  5oiind  ?/hite  pota.toes  fairly  steady 

at  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  85/  f .o.b. 
Bochester.     New  Jersey  yellow  sweet  potatoes  slightly  weaiiier  at  $2-50 
to  $2.75  per  bushel  hamper  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh.    New  York 
IJanish  type  cabbage  advanced  $8  to  $10  in  Pittsburgh  to  $20  to  $25 
bulk  per  ton,   slightly  weaker  in  other  eastern  markets  ranging  $12  to 
$18;  fairly  steady  at  $12  f.o.b.  Bochester.     Nortnwestern  Fancy  Wine- 
sep)s  ^-$5.25  to  $3.50  per  b  j.x  in  New  York. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10-40  for  the  top  aiid  $9.15  to 
$10^25  for  the  bulk.     Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.40  to  $13.50; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $5  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $4.40  to  $7.25; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $3.25  to  $11;  fat  lambs  $15  to 
$17.50  and  feeding  lambs  $13.50  to  $16.10. 

Closing  prices  92  score  butter:  New  York  44/^;  Philadelphia 
44  l/2p;  Boston  44)i;   Chicago  40  1/2^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  Dec  22:  No.  1  dark  northern  spring 
Minneapolis  $1.70  to  $1.95.     No.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.80;  St-Louis 
$1.92.    No.  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1«72  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.69  to  • 
$1.69  1/2.    No.  2  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  $1.16  l/4  to  $1.17  l/4. 
No.  2  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  $1.20  l/4  to  $1.21  l/4.    No.  3  yellew 
corn  Chicago  SI. 21  3/4;  Minneapolis  $1.17  l/4  to  $1.19  l/4;  St. Louis 
SI. 20  to  $1.20  1/2.     No.  3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.20  l/4  to  $1-21; 
St.  Louis  $1.18.    iTo.  3  white  oats  Chicago  56  3/4  to  59/;  Minneapolis 
•64  1/2  to  54  3/4/.     St.  Louis  60  to  60  I/2/. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  10  points, 
closing  at  23.56/  per  lb.    New  York  December  future  contracts  up  17 
points,  closing  at  23. 60/.   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 

Industrials  and        Average  closing  -or ice      Dec.  22,        Dec  20,      Dec.  22,  1923 
Bailroads  20  Industrials  116.84         116.41  93.61 

20  B  B     stocks  93.71  99.24  79.57 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec  23) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  th«  press  oh  matters  affecting  agricuUure,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  vitws  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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B^Jking  Merger  The  Department  of  Justice  has  "began  an  investigation  into  the 

Inquiry         legality  of  the  recently  coinpleted  "baking  merger,  involving  properties 
capitalized  at  $15,000,000.    Attorney  General  Stone,  discussing  the 
merger  Decemher  23,  declined  to  say  how  far  the  department  had  gone  in 
its  inauiry,  "but  declared  full  cognizance  had  "been  taken  of  the  merger  and  that 
he  will  know  shortly  rrhat  the  department's  positi-^n  will  "be.   (Press,  Dec.  24) 


Poultry  Em"bargo      A  Harris"burg,  Pa,.  ,  dispa.tch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 
preparations  for  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  against  shipment  of 
live  poultry  into  Pennsylvania,  which  the  department  of  agriculture 
announced  as  effective  at  midnight  Decem^'oer  23,  were  completed  yesterday  "by  offi- 
cials of  the  department.    Under  the  regalations,  movement  of  live  poultry  from 
any  point  outside  of  the  Sta.te  into  Pennsylvania  is  prohihited  ^anless  the  ship- 
ments are  a.ccompajiied  "by  a  special  permit  issued  "by  the  director  of  the  Sta.te 
"bureau  of  an.ima.1  industry.     Officials  who  ordered  the  qij-arantine,  as  a  result  of 
the  fowl  plague  which  has  'been  reported  from,  several  States,  declared  little  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  disea.se  h^.s  shown  itself  among  Pennsylvania  chickens. 
The  precautions  taken  a.re  designed  to  prevent  its  sprea.d  to  flocks  in  th?.;c  State, 


ArPolDle  Land  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Decem"ber  24  states  that  the 

in  Britain     Ministry  of  Agriculture's  report  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  just 

issued,  gives  the  area  of  a-ra^hle  land  in  Englajad  a.nd  l^ales  as  11,000,- 
000  acres,  a  decrease  of  250,000.     The  whea.t  acreage  totaled  1,500,000, 
the  smallest  for  twenty  years.     The  drop  is  attri"buted  ma.inly  to  ^anf ^voral^le 
weather  conditions  during  t'ip.e  aut^amn  of  1923,  and  to  the  low  prices  r^jiling  for 
wheat  at  seeding  time. 


Australian  A  Mel"bourne  dispa.tch  to  the  press  to-da^y  states  that  the  offi- 

Wheat  Yield      cial  figures  of  the  Australian  wheat  yield  this  yea.r,  including  the 

whea.t  of  Tasmania,  show  that  the  aggregate  is  147,500,000  hushels. 

Following  is  the  yield  hy  States:  llew  South  WaJes,  46,400,000  hushels; 
Victoria,  43,500,000;  South  Australia,  32,900,000;  Western  Australia,  21,500,000; 
qaeensland,  2,700,000;  Tasmajiia,  300,000. 


New  Nitrate  A  Hew  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  forma.tion  of 

Sody  the  Anglo- Chilean  Consolidated  ITitrate  Corporation,  to  take  over  the 

control  of  one  of  the  largest  British  nitra.te  companies,  is  confirmed 
in  the  charter  of  the  company  tinder  Delaware  la.ws.     Tne  capital  of  the 
organization  is  stated  to  he  $172,500,000.    Negotiations  under  direction  of  C-ug- 
genheim  Brothers  have  oeen  -onder  way  for  somxe  time  for  control  of  the  Anglo- Chile 511 
Nitrate  and  Pailways  Company,  Ltd. ,  and  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  con- 
cern hs,s  'oeen  called  for  January  2  in  London  to  sanction  t"ne  deal  officially. 
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British  Meat  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  23  says:  "A  project 

plan  for  limiting  the  importation  of  foreign  meat  into  Great  Britain  to 

that  quantity  which  domestic  and  dominion  meat  growers  can  not  supply 
has  been  laid  before  the  Cabinet  and  the  recently  appointed  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Food.     It  was  suggested  to  the  MacLonald  Ministry  by 
A.  R.  Hassan,  representative  in  Great  Britain  of  the  Australian  Meat 
Council,  and  it  has  now  been  laid  before  C.  H.  Amery,  Colonial  Minis- 
ter under  Premier  Baldwin.     It  is  proposed  that  the  Government  should 
prepare  statistics  showing  how  much  meat  Great  Britain  will  probably 
need  in  a  given  period  and  how  much  of  this  could  be  supplied  either 
by  home  growt^rs  or  from  the  dominions.    Only  the  balance  would  then 
be  allowed  to  be  brought  in  under  license  from  foreign  countries.  ... 
.  Objections  have  already  been  raised  to  the  idea  on  the  score  of  its 
impracticability.    Dominion  sources,  it  is  urged,  are  at  present  far  - 
from  being  SLif f iciently  developed  to  supply  the  large  amount  of  meat 
required  in  England.     The  Evening  News  labels  the  scheme  a  'bombshell 
for  the  foreign  meat  trust, '  but  it  admits  that  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1924  Great  Britain  drew  from  the  Argentine  frozen  beef  to 
the  value  of  4,408,515  pounds  and  from  Australia  to  the  value  of 
1,283,966  pounds.    Mr.  Hassan,  however,  maintains  that  within  five 
.  years  Australia  could  supply  all  the  meat  England  needs.  Technical 

Questions  will  also  need  answering,  such  as  whether  chilled  meat, 
which  is  most  in  demand  in  Britain,  can  be  brought  as  successfully 
from  Australia  as  from  the  Argentine." 

Cotton  Goods  Tha.t  energetic  efforts,  properly  directed,  would  increase 

for  Egypt      sales  of  American  cotton  goods  in  Egypt  is  the  contention  advanced 
by  Trade  Commissioner  May  and  Consul  Ives,  Alexandria,  in  a  report 
on  the  subject  to  the  Depprtment  of  ComiTieYce.     The  volume  of  E,gyptian 
imports  of  the  five  principal  classes  of  cotton  piece  goods  declined 
from  128,462,000  square  meters  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1923 
to  103,098,000  square  meters  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1924. 
Of  these  amoLUits  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  108,562,000  square  meters 
in  1923  and  92,823,000  in  1924.   (Press,  Dec  23) 

Grain  Exports         Grain  exports  from  the  United  States  last  week  ajno-onted  to 

5,283,000  bushels,  compared  with  5,344,000  the  week  before.  Commerce 
Department  figures  to-day  gave  the  following  coiiparisons  between  last 
week's  exports  and  those  of  the  previous  week:  Wheat,  3,999,000  bush- 
els, against  4,098,000;  corn,  105,000,  against  900,000;  rye,  372,000, 
against  197,000;  oats,  190,000,  against  100,000.     Canadian  grain  ex- 
ports from  United  States  ports  were  2,363,000  bushels  against  1,312,000, 
Eiour  exports  were  249,000  barrels,  against  380,000  the  previous  week. 
Eor  the  first  eleven  months  of  1924,  the  value  of  grain  and  grain 
products  exported  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $388,000,000,  or 
$97,000,000  more  than  for  the  same  period  in  1923.     The  gain  in  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  wheat  exports  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase 
since  the  wheat  exports  of  1924  to  December  1  were  valued  at  $97,488,- 
000  in  excess  of  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1923.  There  were  gains 
in  the  value  of  rye,  barley  and  msJt  exports  from  the  United  States 
during  1924,  but  the  value  of  corn  exports  during  the  eleven  months 
period  was  $18,731,000  less  than  in  1923.    By  quantity,  wheat  exports 
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during  the  eleven  months  ended  December  1  were:  148,494,000  "bushels; 
barley,  16 , 989 , (*)00t  rye,  34,834,000;  corn,  17,898,000,  and  oats, 
3,464,000.   (Press,  Dec.  23) 

Potato  Produc-       The  Miami  (Pla.,)  Herald  for  December  16  says;  "It  is  reported 
tion  and     from  certain  sections  of  Maine  tha.t  the  schools  may  be  compelled  to 
Prices         close  because  of  the  low  price  of  potatoes.     It  appears  that  the  West 
is  not  the  only  section  where  the  farmers  are  having  a  hard  time.  ... 
The  going  price  of  potatoes  in  Maine  is  ninety  cents  a  barrel.  This, 
the  growers  say.  is  not  enough  to  pay  them  for  their  work  in  raising 
the  spuds,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  mast  be  justice  in  the  claim. 
It  takes  no  little  work  and  some  considerable  expense  to  raise  a  barrel 
of  potatoes,  and  ninety  cents  will  not  return  the  expense,  let  alone 
give  the  grower  anything  for  his  labor.    The  buyer  of  potatoes  has  to 
pay  more  than  ninety  cents  a  barrel  —  much  more.    He  has  to  pay  so 
-  much  that  he  is  inclined  to  forego  the  ¥egetable  which  is  considered 
essential  to  every  dinner.     The  trouble  with  the  schools  in  Aroostook 
is  not  with  the  farmer  nor  with  the  consumer  of  potatoes.     It  lies 
somewhere  else.     It  is  the  same  thing  that  afflicts  growers  everywhere. 
It  is  too  far  from  the  field  to  the  table.     It  costs  too  much  to  put 
the  products  in  the  kitchen.     The  middleman  has  become  too  important. 
It  is  not  his  fault.     He  is  performing  a  function  required  by  the 
times  in  which  we  live.     If  it  were  not  for  him  the  products  never 
would  reach  the  table.     The  cure  for  the  situation,  however,  lies  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  marketing.    The  farmers  themselves  mast  find  the 
way  to  do  this.     In  some  sections  and  with  reference  to  some  products 
they  are  doing  it.     Cooperation  can  not  be  forced  upon  the  growers, 
but  it  is  only  by  cooperation  in  ma-rketing  that  the  farmer  will  ever 
be  a.ble  to  make  enough  money  to  pay  him  for  his  effort,  without  making 
the  price  of  his  products  so  high  that  no  one  can  afford  to  buy  them." 

Wheat  Market  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  December  20  says:  "Wheat  for  May 

delivery  at  Chicago  reached  $1.76  a  bushel  on  December  19.     On  Novem- 
ber the  same  contract  sold  at  $1.44  1/2,  making  an  advance  of  31  I/2 
cents  in  about  six  weeks.    But  however  spectacular  this  may  appear, 
May  wheat  has  a  strong  underpinning  —  a  short  supply  and  urgent  demand. 
Final  crop  estimates  for  all  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  are  being  scaled  down.     It  is  not  certain  yet  what  the 
world  supply  will  be,  although  it  is  Imown  that,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  the  world  shortage  of  wheat  and  rye  is  not  less  than  500,000,000 
bushels  and  may  even  be  600,000,000.     Last  year  the  world  imported 
753,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  85,000,000  of  rye,  mak:ing  a  total  of 
838,000,000  bushels  of  bread  grain.     Comparing  the  probable  shortage 
with  the  world  imports  of  last  year  is  the  best  way  to  visualize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.     Canada  and  Argentina,  two  of  the  principal 
sources  of  wheat  for  export,  will  certainly  fall  short  260,000,000 
bushels  and  by  the  time  Argentina's  harvest  is  completed    the  deficit 
may  be  even  greater.   ...  The  world  situation  in  brief  is  this:  The 
shortage  of  bread  grain,  wheat  and  rye,  equals  65  per  cent  of  the  world 
imports  of  last  year  and  may  even  equal  75  per  cent.     There  can  be  no 
relief  until  another  crop  is  harvested  in  1925,  and  the  surplus  of  the 
United  States  is  ,^oing  out  at  such  a  rate  as  to  suggest  exhaustion  of 
supplies  in  this  country  by  early  spring.     When  these  facts  are  con- 
sidered it  is  easy  to  see  what  May  wheat  is  anticipating." 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  m  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  fcr  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  m  the  presa  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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YepT^  of  p-os-  The  Derjartment  of  Coirjnerce  issues  a  statement  to-dpy  which  says 

-er-ity  th^^t  ChristTxps  dpy  found  Aivieric^  fairly  prosperous,  while  just  phepd 

predicted      there  looms  the  prospect  of  a  ye^r  of  exT;anding  "business  and  greater 
profits  in  1925.     Pe=»rs  entertained  Dy  the  administration  9.  month  ago 
th-^t  perhaps  "business  wps  expanding  too  ra.pidly  end  that  inflation  mii'ht 
result  from  the  rjhenomenal  risfc  in  the  stock  mt^rkat  h^ve  heen  allayed  .^reatly. 
Pigures  comrdled -hy  the  department  show:  That  the  corrmodity  price  index,  based  on 
200  commodities  in  rreneral  use,  is  the  same  as  it  was  one  ye-^r  a^o.     That  the  co!^t- 
of-living  figures  are  the  same'  as  they  wtre  a  year  ago.     That  prices  "being  received 
hy  the  farmer  for  his  products  are  f^-r  hetter.     That  the  prices  the  farmer  pa.ys  for 
the  things  he  imist  use  have  heen  reduced  materially  and  his  financial  status  placed 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  man  in  industrv. 

The  report  states  that  .A-inerica.  wIjI  enter  the  new  year  on  a  tide  of  prosper- 
ity, with  virtually  no  involunta^ry  unemplc-^m~ent  -    ITone  of  the  iria.jor  industries  has 
reached  100  per  cent  production  and  until  derxajid  exceeds  maxinrom  production  the 
administration  is  not  fearful,  of  inflation.     Ste-d  production  is  33  per  cent  of 
capacity.     G-overnment  officiads  heli.-ve  the  idr^al  "business  situation  for  the  Unitec 
States  would  ^:-e  a  pr.-^duction  of  95  Der  cent  maximum  and  tha.t  the  "basic  industries 
are  working  i:radua,ll:/  to  that  poi.;.t. 


Poultry  The  press  to-day  states  that  the  Ss.ltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has 

Smhargoes    declared  an  emhargo,  effective  December  24,  against  live  poultry  from 
all  States  for  movement  into  Pennsylvania.    A  Des  Moines,   Iowa,  dis- 
patch states  that  an  embargo  against  the  shipment  of  live  poultry  from 
3Iew  York  and  ITew  Jersey  into  or  through  Iowa  was  placed  December  25  by  Ma^rk .  &•»  Tho n 
burg,  State  secretary"  of  agriculture,  zo  continue  as  long  as  the  "fowl  rlagae" 
exists  in  NewYork.     Daring  the  continuance  of  the  emoj^rgo,  all  cars,  covOps  and 
cr^^tes  used  for  shipment  of  live  poultry  in  the  two  ea.stern  States  must  be  disin- 
fected and  cleaned  under  suTiervision  of  the  Federal  B^ureau  of  Animal  Industry  be- 
fore they  are  permitted  to  enter  Iowa. 


Burba.nk  Per-  A  S^=nta  Bosa,   Calif.,  dispatch  to  the  ^Tess  to-day  states  tha.t 

fects  Luther  Surbank,  no^-ed^  plant  culturist,  anno-anced  December  24  he  had 

Sweeter  perfected  a.  new  variety  of  s^^er-t  corn  which  he  believes  will  prove  more 
Corn  productive  and  sweeter  than  ar^y  sweet  corn  yet  produced.     He  also  an- 

nounced the  perfect ionof  a  new  variety  of  gladiolus  and  two  varieties 
of  zinnias. 


P^ar  Farming  The  press  to-d-^y  states  that  the  successful  breeding  of  Chinchill-- 

rabbits  on  a  farm  in  Saslvatchewan  is  announced  in  a.  bulletin  of  the 
CanadiaJi  Pacific  Railway,  telling  of  the  enterp^rise  of  G-eorge  Jennings, 
a  Yorkshireman ,  at  the  Scorton  Eanch,  Port  Qu'Appelle.    Jennings  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  n'.an  in  Caiiads  to  breed  this  rabbit  as  a  substitute  for  the 
rare  Chinchilla  squirrel. 
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Agriculture    1        "The  ProlDlezi  of  Agriculture"  is  treated  at  length  in  Political 
Science  Q;aarterly  for  December  "by  Pexfor-^-  '^ay  Tugwell.     He  says  in 
part:  "It  is  this  actual  unresponsiveness  of  agricultural  production 
to  "orice  changes  which  reduces  the  significance  of  the  impjlications 
of  the  oldur  economic  theories  concerning  the  relations  of  supplies  of 
goods  to  T)rices.     These  older  theories  seexed  in  general  to  imply  tha.t 
a  low  price  would  discourage  production  or  a  high  one  encourage  it  — 
in  response  to  dema^nd;  and  that  therefore  rroduction  might  he  kept  sen- 
sitive to  demand  through  this  price  mechanism,  fluctuating  rapidly  as 
prices  moved  up  or  down.     This  v:as  a  comfortahle  theory;  because,  if 
"-■rices  accomolished  this  social  regialation,  legislatures  i.eed  not  tor- 
ment their  minds  ahout  it.     But,  unfortunately,  so  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,   it  is  far  from  an  exact  descriiotion  of  fact.    For  wheat 
croTiS  are  determined  from^  y^ar  to  year  not  so  m-ach  by  the  -orice  of 
wheat  as  by  the  weather,  by  the  farmer's  fixed  habit  of  raising  wheat, 
by  the  fact  of  the  unsuitability  of  his  land  for  other  crops,  by  the 
f^ct  that  he  knows  how  to  do  this  and  does  not  know  how  to  do  something 
else  —  a  dozen  considerations  before  price  1     The  consequence  is  that 
every  once  in  a  ^hile  a  situation  develo-os  such  as  that  by  which  Pres- 
ident Harding  was  so  surDrised  in  19?-1.   ...  But  this  follo^^s  logically 
from  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  kind  of  an  industry  it  is  in  the 
kind  of  an  industrial  system  of  which  it  m-ast  function  a.s  a  part. 
Also,  hoTrever,  as  we  have  sa.id,  besides  these,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  f-rmers  are  mij.ch  less  effective  than  other  Droducers  in  o'orosing 
price  recessions.     One  of  the£.e".' li  es  ixi  their  disorganized  state. 
Study  of  price  relationships  through  racceeding  cycles  of  change,  shows 
that  the  most  highly- organiz.ed  industries  a.re  the  most  effective  in 
postponing  the  set  ting- in  of  price  declines  and  in  initiating  the  rise 
of  prices  for  their  commodities.     The  farmer,  orerating- in 'small  units 
as  he  now  does,  can  never,  without  a  great  increase  in  the  present  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  cooperation,  successfully  oppose  himself  in  the 
great  struggle  among  industries,  to  the  more  highly  orga.nized  urban  pro- 
ducing groups.     Ivir.  Sydney  Anderson  referred  to  this  when  he  said: 
'The  farmer  is  essentially  an  individualist;  he  sl.11s  his  products  in 
small  oupjitities,  interp^osing  his  individual  selling  power  against  the 
organized  buying  power  of  indastry.     He  will  continue  to  be  the  m^in 
sufferer  from  price  fluctuations  so  long  as  he  continues  to  do  so.  '  And 
the  observer  mast  admit  that  this  is  auite  obviously  so." 

2        The  Journal  of  ComT.erce  for  December  23  says:   "In  presenting  its 
annual  report  to  the  President  the  TTar  Finance  CoriDoration  adds  its 
voice  to  the  chorus  which  now  finds  its  chief  delight  in  singing  hap-py 
yuletide  c?=rols  about  increased  farmi  prosperity.    Not  all  the  embattled 
farm^ers  have  even  yet  fo^jnd  victory  within  their  grasp,   to  be  sure, 'but 
ma.ny  of  them  are  said  to  be  in  funds  a.s  they  have  not  been  for  a  long 
while  past,  and  most  of  them  are  in  more  co::ifortable  circum.stances  than 
at  this  tim.e  last  ye^r.    All  this  the  War  Finance  Corporation  once  more 
repeats  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  h-aDpen  to  h=^ve  been  enjoying  a 
Pip  Van  Winkle  slumber  and  are, in  conseouence,  not  yet  f^tmlliar  with 
the  old  story.   ...  The  tr^ath  is,  of  course,  tha.t  actual  experience  has 
t?=>ught  that  in  the  existing  circumstances  Drofit  was  to  come  in 
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rea?onai3le  degree  if  it  ^^'as  to  CD::.e  at  all  to  the  f^r.:ier  a.s  a  result 
of  totally  different  causes.     Export  credits  were  tried  and  failed. 
Doinestic  loans  were  offered  by  a  solicitous  G-overnment ,  but  they  did 
little  to  inprove  the  fund^i^ient pi s  of  the  situation.     Tariff  protection 
was  celled  upo^n  end  all  that  it  could  do    as  to  put  nioney  into  the 
pockets  of  a  few  7.-ho  needed  it  the  le-st.    After  all  these  had  failed, 
wea,ther  conditions  in  .good  part  outside  the  "boundaries  of  our  own  cou:!- 
try  orouc^ht  to  the  An:erican  fanner  a  coiiaition  of  prosperity  for  the 
ti:ne  being  at  all  events  which  he  h-?!  but  little  reason  to  expect  and 
did  not  exoect  a  ye^^r  ^£:o.     Ma^rkets  .after  all  rere  -v^h^t  most  fai'-iaers 
wanted  a,nd  had  to  ha.ve  if  they  were  to  get  theniselves  out  of  the  morass 
into  which  they  had  been  lolunged  by  a  one-sided  -postwar  deflation,  and 
markets  were  what  the  G-overnrnent  with  all  its  frenzied  efforts  found  it 
inrrossible  to  furnish  in  the         it  ch-^se  to  go  about  the  task.  These 
lessons  from  the  fprm  point  a  moral.    Nothing  is  ouite  so  capricious 
as  the  wea/rher.     Iv'a.rkets  which  deiDend  upon  very  nep.rly  world-wide  ad- 
verse wea.ther  conditions  are  likelv  to  r-rove  a  broken  reed  to  lean  UT:'On. 
Should  cro'os  next  year  X'rove  on  the  average  to  be  about  normal ,  $1 . 75 
wheat  could  very  cuickly  become  a  thing  of  the  past.     Other  grains 
which  ha.ve  of  late  risen  in  syinp-^thy  with  whep.t  would  not  be  long  in 
declining  with  it.     It  is  by  no  megns  certain  that  President  Coolid.Te 
will  not  find  himself  faced  -rith  a  renewed  discontent  in  agricultural 
regions  ^jromxted  by  just  the  cau?;es  that  have  been  so  prolific  of 
trouble  for  him  within  the  pa^t  ye-^v  or  two.     Is  it  not  now  time  for 
him:  and  his  advisers  to  be  taking  tine  by  the  forelock  to  the  end  that 
whatever  is  possible  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  past  difficul- 
ties?    It  wouldj  of  course,  involve  an  abandonment  of  many  of  the  pol- 
icies and  programs  which  have  fo^jnd  so  m-ach  favor  since  1320,  and  the 
formulation  of  en  entirely  new  and  different  p.grarian  philosophy.  But 
that,  sooner  or  later,  will  prove  inevitable  anyhow.'-. 

British  Meat  A  London  dispatch  to  the  r^ress  of  December  24  sta.tes  th-at  the 

Tariff         Liberal  pn.ti-protection  newsp-^pers  t^ke  up  arm.s  in  opposition  to  the 
rumored  intention  of  the  G-overrmient  to  discrimdnate  against  foreign 
mie^^t,  and,  while  declaring  their  skepticism  concerning  the  whole  story, 
a.rgae  that  if  the_  suggested  scheme  is  started  it  is  bound  to  fail. 
Argentina's  position  as  principal  e^rporter  of  beef  to  G-reat  Britain  is 
unassadlable ,  they  say,  not  only  because  i.rgentine  m.eat  is  better  than 
A.ustraJian  but  because  the  British  trade  with  Argentina,  is  too  valuable 
for  any  G-overrnnent  to  attenn^t  to  discourage.     Australian  dispatches 
express  great  satisfaction  at  the  reported  adoption  of  the  preference 
schemiB,  which  they  say  is  identical  with  that  submitted  to  the  British 
Government  on  beha.lf  of  the  Australian  Meat  Council  last  May.     The  dis- 
patches give  rosy  predictions  of  m-eat  price  reductions  to  be  exoected 
in  Great  Britain  when  the  plan  is  put  into  effect. 

7ood  Meal  in         The  Chairber  of  Commerce  Journal  (London)  for  December  5  says: 
Finland      "The  production  of  wood  m;eal,  which  has  lately  been  of  growing  imoort- 
ance  in  the  world  ma-rket ,  ses  beginning  to  occu-oy  the  attention  of  si^w- 
m-ill  proprietors  in  Finland,  and  there  seemis  no  reason  why  the  m^anuf^c- 
ture  of  wood  meal  should  not  ultima.tely  become  an  important  subsidiary 
Finnish  industry.    At  present  the  product  is  used  for  majiy  different 
purposes.   ...  This  wood  meal  mill  has  sold  its  whole  output  for  several 
yea^rs  to  come  to  the  United  States." 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Britp.in  Bars  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Decenfoer  27  states  that 

U.S.  Pota-      Great  Britain  has  declared  an  enba.rgo  on  A-erican  potatoes.  The 
toes  Ministry  of  Agriculture  states  tha.t  "for  the  prevention  of  the  in- 

troduction of  the  Colorado  "beetle,  the  landing  in  England  and  Wales 
of  any  potatoes  groT7n  in  the  United  States  is  prohihited. " 


Fruit  Enhargo  A  Mercedes,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

Asked         it  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Eio  G-rande  Valley  Horticultural 

Society  to  have  the  Legislature  of  Texas  place  an  einbargo  on  all  cit- 
rus fruits  of  California  and  Florida  unless  those  States  lift  the 
enbargo  which  is  now  in  effect  a.gainst  citrus  fruits  of  Tex-s.     It  is  charged  hy 
growers    of  grapefruit,  oranges  and  other  citras  fruits  in  the  lower  Eio  G-rande 
Valley  that  since  this  industry  here  has  shown  indications  of  reaching  competi- 
tive proportions  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California  and  Florida,  are  seeking 
to  do  it  injury  "by  placing  an  enbargo  against  it. 


Packers'  Decree         The  press  to-day  states  that  the  California  Cooperative  Can- 
neries, through  its  Washington  attorney,  Decemher  26  asked  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  to  vacate  the  consent  decree  under 
which  the  packers  agreed  to  divorce  themselves  from  all  "business  not  related  to 
the  mea.t  industry.     The  organization  contends  the  decree  is  void  because  of  lack 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  enforce  it,  and  because  it  enjoins  the  packing 
comrpanies  from  engaging  in  activities  practiced  by  other  concerns  without  inter- 
ference by  the  G-overnmeht  - 


Trapping  Industry  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  27  states  that 
in  Louisia.na      the  trapping  industry  of  Louisiana  poured  $5,000,0?0  of  wealth 

into  the  State  la.st  year,  according  to  the  department  of  conserva,- 
tion.     It  gave  empl ojnnent  to  15,000  persons.     More  than  3,000,000  maskrats  were 
included  in  the  catch.     In  addition,  the  "crop"  included  170,000  possum,  155,000 
raccoon,  45,000  mink,  15,000  skiink  skins,  besides  otter,  wildcat,  fox  and  wolf 
pelts.     Coon  and  mink  pelts  are  the  most  valuable  taken  in  Louisiana,  the  former 
bringing  $4.50  ..to  $5  ea.ch,  the  latter  $7  to  $10. 


G-rain  Exports  A  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  states 

tha^t  during  the  eleven  months  of  1924  the  exports  of  grains  and  grain 
products  from,  the  United  States  amounted  to  nearly  <1^388, 000, 000,  or 
$97,000,000  more  than  for  the  same  period  last  year-     The  chief  gains  over  last 
year  were  in  wheat,  $97,488,000;  rye,  $10,287,000;  barley,  $9,168,000;  malt, 
$2,790,000;  wheat  flour,  $2,037,000,  and  rye  flour,  ^^595,000.     The  value  of  the 
corn  exports  was  $18,731,000  less  than  for  the  same  period  laet  ye^^r.     Other  losses 
were  in  rice,  $5,682,000;  oatmeal,  $1,942,000;  cornmeal,  $447,000;  rice  meal, 
$395,000;  hominy  and  grits,  $302,000.   (Press,  Dec  27) 
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Agricultural  S.  G-.  ITourse  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  agricultural  educa- 

Education      tion  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  December  27      He  says  in  r^art :  "It 
is  high  time  that  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of 
the  agricultural  student  and  the  pgricultural  school  should  ask  just 
what  sort  of  training  re  really  do  want  and  just  ^rhat  sort  of  training 
we  actually  are  getting.     I  fancy  that  the  answer  to  this  would  'jb  that 
we  really  want  our  agricultural  schools  to  furnish  three  fairly  dis- 
tinct types  of  training.     First,  we  expect  them  to  develoTD  men  of 
science,  who  will  follow  chemistry,  "bacteriology  or  wha-J-  not,  profes- 
sionally for  the  teaching  and  intensive  investigation  of  chemical, 
D^cteriological  or  o^her  proDlems,  particularly-  in  their  relation  to 
agricultural  processes.     These  men  need  only  enough  training  in  agri- 
cultural practice  so  that  they  will  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
make  their  purely  scientific  work  of  the  grea.test  service  in  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.     A  second  class  consists  of'"^hose  who  will  be 
highly  specialized  as  anima.l  hushandrj^ien,  managers  of  orchards  or 
nurseries,  livestock  judges  or  the  like,  who  without  neglecting  a  good 
gro-jnding  in  agricultural  science,  need  primarily  a  very  extended  drill 
in  the  practice  of  a  particular  specialized  calling  which  they  are 
later  to  follow.    But  all  our  schools  have  a  third  class,  and  this  is 
by  f^r  the  most  n-^jmerous,  namely,  those  who  expect  to  go  back  as  work- 
ing farmers  to  enga'.e  in  the  business  of  farming.     This  important  group 
needs,  of  course,  to  h^ve  a  careful  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
science  as  applied  to  the  technic  of  agriculture.     They  need  to  have 
also  a  considerable  trainir.g  in  the  best  practices  of  the  arts  of 
stock  ju:ging,  seed  selection,  machinery  adjustment,  or  whatever  may 
be  ^oest  suited  to  the  type  of  farming  in  which  they  exp-sct  to  engage. 
But  if  they  are  to  administer  their  capital  shrewdly,  to  apply  their 
labor  wisely,  to  select  and  gauge  their  lines  of  production  effective- 
ly; if  they  are  to  understand  the  scheme  of  prices  of  which  their 
business  operations  are  a  part;  if  they  are  to  use  market  and  credit 
and  insurance  agencies  effectively  —  then  they  m'j.st  have  also  some 
understanding  of  the  elementary  principles  of  economics  and  of  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  actual  business  institutions  and 
operations . " 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  of  December  25  says:  "In  the 

Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  G-lenn  Y^.  Biirkett  ,  a  soldier  who  begaji  farming  in 
southeastern  "Tisconsin  in  1919,  liberates  his  soul  about  legislative 
'remedies'  for  agricultjTal  depression.     He  is  apart  of  the  distress. 
He  stocked  and  eouipped  his  240-acre  when  prices  scraped  the  skies. 
Aside  from  the  ordiriary  arniual  loss  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  in 
his  first  year  and  a  ha.lf  thc^e  was  a  deprecia.tion  of  cO  per  cent  in 
his  investment.     Naturally  he  would  ^'^CLircp  at  ar^y  promising  sound  pro- 
posal to  help  farmers.     Most  plans  of  politicians  for  the  purpose  would 
merely  enlarge  production  and  make  the   'agricultural  problem'  harder. 
The  Federal  G-overrmient  employs  millions  of  tax  money  on  irrigation  ^nd 
drainage  products  in  regions  remote  from  markets.     Let  the  waste  land 
alone,   says  our  fa.rm.er,  till  there  is  sufficient  market  for  existing 
production.    Wha.tever  may  be  thought  of  this  view,  o^ur  farmer  is  on 
sure  ground  in  objecting  to  expensive  State  a.nd  local  imitation  of 
paternal  coidling.   ...    'Diversification'  is  solemnly  prescribed.  The 
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v?liie  of  it  depends  largely  uvon  the  newness  of  the  f^rm  to  indus- 
tri^^I  centers.   ...  The  artificial  uneconomic  lowering  of  freight  rates 
won't  give  the  farmers  ^-^rosperity .     Mr.  Sirkett  says  a.  good  word  for 
the  meat  packers  and  even  for  that  horrendous  "bogy,  the  middleman: 
'The  general  agitation  against  middlemen  is  not  so  great  as  it  ^as 
several  ye^^rs  ago.     Instead  of  fighting  them  ajid  looking  upon  them,  as 
rohbers  —  I  don't  say  they  never  are  —  -^e  are  "beginning  to  look  on 
them  a.s  a  middle  service  and  ajo.  agency  '~hich  assists  in  creating  a 
market  value  for  our  products.     One  valuable  result  of  cooperative 
selling  is  the  realization  that  there  is  a  middle  service  and  that  it 
is  exDensive.    When  tb  join  a  "coop"  we  think  that  now  we  are  about  to 
overcome  our  production  losses  by  making  the  maddleman's  profit.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  I  felt,  and  naturally  I  was  disapr^ointed  when  the 
prospective  profit  turned  into  an  actual  loss.     In  the  "coop"  to  which 
I  belong  we  learned  that  middle  service  in  regard  to  milk  costs  more 
than  production.  '     A  farm^er  must  understand  and  accept  the  hazards  of 
business .  ..." 


Business  An  editorial  in  The  Co'-ontry  Oentleman  for  December  27  says:  "The 

Heview  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  is  one  tha.t  all  the  world  may  look  back 

upon  with  satisfaction.   ...  A  review  of  the  year's  business  in  this 
country  shows  that  it  was  active  in  ne-rly  all  lines.     In  foreign  trade 
exports  showed  a  gain  of  9  -p^^v  cent  above  the  last  fiscal  year  and  im- 
ports a  decrease  of  6  per  cent.     The  production  of  manufactured  products 
about  equaled  last  yepx.     Mineral  production  showed,  a  decided  increase, 
as  did  also  electric  power  production,  the  production  of  lumber  and 
activity  in  the  building  trades.     For  the  first  time  in  m^ny  ye^-rs  the 
railroa^ds  were  eJ'ole  to  ha.ndle  all  business  consigned  to  them,  proi'nptly 
and  efficiently.     This  great  tra:-Sportat ion  m.a,chine  is  a.gain  function- 
ing smoothly  and  efficiently.     Even  during  the  peak  of  the  fall  movement 
of  grain  there  were  no  complaints  of  car  shortages  or  of  d.elayed  de- 
liveries.    Hates  are  still  high,  but  the  service  is  excellent  and  the 
former  losses  of  markets  through  faulty  transportation  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.     The  most  gratifying  event  of  the  year,  however,  was  the 
improvement  in  a.griculture .     The  year  ^Dege.n  with  the  best-balanced  pro- 
duction program  the  farmers  ha.ve  had  in  years.     They  cut  costs  of  pro- 
duction lower  than  in  former  ye^rs  and  when  Imrvest  time  came  they 
found  prices  of  most  products  decidedly  better.     So  mach  had  they  im- 
proved that  when  the  October  index  number  for  all  wholesale  co'^modity 
prices  was  m.ade  up  it  stood  at  152  as  compared  ^ith  149  for  wholesale 
farm  prices,  both  based  on  the  year  1913:.  F-->rm.ers  are  pgp.ir.  beginning 
to  feel  hopeful  though  still  s^affering  from,  the  ye-rs  of  d.epression. 
The  prices  of  what  they  have  to  sell  are  mpre  ne^^rly  on  a.  parity  with 
wha.t  they  have  to  buy  than  they  have  been  since  1919.    As  usuaJ ,  fortune 
has  not  smaled  eoually  on  all  parts  of  the  co^untry.     The  range  cattle 
people  and  the  men  of  the  feedlots  have  ha.d  a  bad  year.     The  cattle  in- 
dustry was  never  in  worse  condition.    As  a  paxtial  offset  to  distress 
on  the  ranges  we  have  the  amiazing  co-::eba.ck  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
Northwest.     Take  it  all  in  all  1S24  has  been  an  eventful  year.     It  has 
settled  some  vexed  q'j.estions  and  seems  to  havt  opened  the  way  for  a 
general  revival  of  world  trade  and  world  prosperity.     Trom  present  indi- 
cations 1925  should  be  as  good  if  not  better." 
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Section  3 
ivIA^KET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Dec.  26:   Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10-80  for  the  top  and 

$9.50  to  $10.50  for  the  hulk.     Medium  and  good  heef  steers  $7.50  to 
$1?.75;  hutcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.25  to  $11.50;  feeder  steers  $3.40 
to  $11;  light  and  medium  T^eight  veal  calves  $9.75  to  $14;  fat  lamhs 
$16.50  to  $19.25;  feeding  lanhs  $14  to  $16.50;  yearlings  $13.75  to 
$17.50. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain--^  potatoes  ste^^dy  at  $1.10  to  $1.15 
per  100  pounds  in  Boston,  $1^25  to  $1.4-0  in  Philadelphia-    ITew  Jersey 
yellow  varieties  of  s-eet  potatoes  ahout  steady  in  New  York  at  $2-50 
to  $3  per  "bushel  hamper.    New  York  Danish  type  ca.hhage  steady  at  $1.50 
per  harrel  in  Boston-     plorid?  Walcefields  $1.75  to  $2  per  1  l/2  hushel 
hamper  in  New  York  aaid  Philadelphia.     New  York  and  midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  firm  at  $2.75  to  $3  per  100  pounds  in  Boston  and  Phila-  . 
delphia.     California  Iceherg  lettuce  ah out  steady  at  $2.25  to  $3  per 
cra.te  in  eastern  r.iarkets.     Ploride  Big  Boston  type  $1  to  $1.25  per 
1  1/2  hushel  hamper  in  New  York.    New  York  Ehode  Island  G-reening 
apples  $6  to  $6.50  per  harrel  in  New  York. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  hutter:  Boston  44^;  New  York  45^. 

Price  of  Midc'ling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  ir^rkets 
advanced  27  points,  closing  at  23. 76^  per  Ih .     New  York  January  future 
contracts  up  28  points,  closing  at  23.80^. 

No  grain  account  of  wire  trouhle.   (Prepared  hy  Bu.  of  Agr. 

Econ. ) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Dec  26,        Dec.  24,      Dec  26,  1923 
Eailroads  20  Industrials  118.59  116.74  95.61 

20  P  P    stocks  98.89  98.25  80-12 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec.  27.)  . 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  view*  and  opinions  quoted  is  cxpre^ly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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British  The  New  York  Tines  of  DeceL.'ber  2S  says-  "The  British  enhargo  on 

Potato  Ainericpn  pote.toes  hroaght  ar^peals  Dece/nher  2?  to  several  G-overn^ient  de-r 

Emb'^rgo         partrnents  for  cooperation  in  ?n  effort  to  hrve  the  ban  modified.  Sen- 
ator Hale,  acting  on  protests  fron  grr.vers  in  that  State,  called  at  the 
State  and  Agricultural  departments  to  discuss  the  situation,  hut  in  the 
absence  of  detailed  inf or^iat ion  action  T:as  deferred.     At  the  same  time  conf irma-t ion 
of  disr-atches  telling  of  the  emb.^rgo  reached  the  British  Zirbassy  and  the  De-o?rtment 
of  Agriculture.     At  the  Embassy  it  Tas  8nn'*Dunced  thp.t  the  embargo,  Trhich  ar^-olies 
only  to  England  and  TTales,  became  effective  December  23,  buL  that  potatoes  fehen 
en  route  would  be  allowed  to  enter.    Maine  potato  growers,  Senator  Kale  said,  '~ould 
be  Da„rticularly  hard  hit  by  the  British  action  oecause  of  a  surplus  of  the  product 
in  tha.t  State  this  year.     Virginia,  ITorth  Carolina,  Ner  Jersey  and  Nev^  York  also 
would  be  affected,  he  said.   .  .  . 


Agricultural  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  -oress  of  December  28  sta.tes  that 

Credit  the  board  of  directors  of  the  $10,000,000  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 

Corpora.tion       poration,  organized  to  aid  ITorthwestern  fa.^^mers  in  the  recent  econom- 
ic strin.-^ency ,  Decemibcr  27  voted  to  return  to  its  stockholc'.ers  10  per 
cent  of  their  sub scrir.-t ions  to  its  working  capital  of  -^G,  000,000.  The 
,'ih500,000  is  pa.:"t  of  funds  collected  on  loans  to  banks  and  farmers  of  Mirjiesota, 
l^orth  and  South  Dakota  and  Montaxa,  C.  T.'^cffray,  chairmari  of  the  boa.rd,  explained. 
In  addition  the  directors  rT:r;roved  a  reconmendat ion  tha.t  the  corr.orat ion  proceed 
during  1925  with  its  progra^m^  of  mixed  fa.rmdng  promotion  and  a^dvance  approximately 
$500,000  m.ore  to  farmiers  for  the  purchase  of  dairy  cattle  and  sheep.     This  addi- 
tional livestock  financing,  l>.  J^^'ffray  said,  will  complete  the  corporation's  plans 
a<,s  mapped  out  last  J^ame  —  for  assisting  farm.ers  in  one-crop  districts  to  obtain 
livestock  for  diversification  activities. 


Ca^>r;er-William.s      The  press  to-ciay  sta^tes  that  the  Farmer- to- Con sum.er  Leagae  an- 
Farm  Bill    nounced  December  28  tha.t  it  had  filed  protest  with  the  President's  agri- 
At tacked      cultural  comm.ission  a.gainst  the  proposed  Capr.er-Williajns  bill  for  agri- 
cultural relief.     The  mieasure  was  described  as  "nothing  more  nor  less 
thaji  a  sugar-coated  pill  prepared  in  the  interest  of  Chicago  packers 
and  New  York  m-iddlemen."    Declaring  the  measure  also  to  be  of  a  "paternalistic 
charaxter,"  the  statement  added  that  "the  packer,  the  corar^ission  merchant,  produce 
broker  and  the  parasitic  middlemen  are  given  as  ecual  opportunity  in  deciding  wha.t 
prices  shall  be  paid  to  the  fa-rmer  for  his  products."     The  future  of  cooperative 
marketing  is  challenged  by  the  bill,   the  statement  continued.     The  C^oirtis-Asweli 
measure  providing  for  national  organization  Y?as  recommended  as  the  kind  that 
would  enable  agriculture  to  defend  itself  "against  ex--»loitat ion  and  sa.ve  itself 
from  rain  by  its  -exploiters."  , 
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Agricultural  The  Pacific  "Rural  Press  for  Eecem'ber  20  says:  "^on  Prancisco 

-estriction      sprang  a  grar.'hic  r,hrase  on  the  convention  of  frait  men  and  farmers 
at  Secramento  last  week.     He  declared  that  the^^e  is  imp^erative  need 
for   'agricultural  hirth  control.'     He  meant,  of  course,  that  certain 
marginal  lands  should  he  ta'xen  out  of  r^roduction.     These  are  the 
fringe  soils  which,  for  one  reason  and  another,  can  not  hope  to  return 
a  profit  to  the  grower,  "but  which  succeed  in  producing  enough  to  hreaJk: 
the  "back  of  the  farmers'  market.     His  phras-.  is  a^Dt ,  for  Just  as  there 
a"e  human  defectives  who  are  a  pro"blem  to  society,  so  there  are  defec- 
tive acres  which  are  a  "burden  to  all  growers.    Perhaps  this  problem  of 
overplanting  was  more  in  the  minds  of  those  attending  the  convention 
than  any  other.     It  crept  into  every  program,  no  matter  how  well 
charted  it  might  have  "been  in  other  courses,  and  it  is  evident  that 
something  must  he  done  aoout  it  if  anythirig  can  S.e  devised.   ...  If  we 
read  the  pulse  of  those  farmers  at  Sacram.onto  aright  they  will  oppose 
opening  more  lands  to  settlement  until  consumption  catches  up  with  proy 
duct  ion.     And  when  that  is  accomrjlished  and  prices  to  the  farmer  have 
been  brought  to  a  profitable  level,  the  right  kind  of  settlers  will 
come  seeking  the  land.     In  various  States  with  idle  land  this  truth  is 
coming  home.     It  has  been  growing  harder  all  the  while  to  get  settlers 
on  marginal  lands,  and  when  they  are  so  located  they  frequently  go 
away,  berating  the  State,  and  leaving  behind  them  stark  cabins  to  stand 
as  monuments  of  failure  that  all  may  view  and  take  heed.  ..." 

Agricultural  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  27  says:  "A  m.ovem.ent 

Temple  is  under  way  to  establish  an  agricultural  temple  to  cost  more  than 

Planned         $31,000,000.     One  of  the  most  active  workers  in -the  m-ovement  is  former 
G-overnor  Frank  0.  Lowden.     It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  mammoth  hall 
with  storerooms,  offices,  hotels,  railroad  and  steamboat  docks  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  covering  a 
tract  of  five  acres.     This  Temple  of  Agriculture  has  been  the  dream  of 
a  number  of  agricultural  leaders  for  several  ye^irs,  but  it  has  not 
reached  a  concrete  state  until  recently,  as  the  agricultural  people 
were  without  the  money  or  the  disposition  to  raise  it  in  sufficient 
volume  to  make  it  a  success.     It  now  seems  nearer  a.  reality,  although 
it  is  far  from  completion.  ..." 

Australian-  The  G-rain  Growers'  G-uide  (Winnipeg)  for  December  17  says:  "Deal- 

Canadian      ing  with  the  trea.ty  of  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
Treaty         political  correspondent  of  a  South  Australia  p^^per,   S'-^ys:    'It  would  not 
be  too  much  to  ?ry  that  it  is  the  development  of  the  vineyards  in  the 
Iviurray  Valley  growing  raisins  and  curr-nts,  tha.t  is  the  whole  reason 
for  the  pressure  for  a.nd  the  acceptance  of  the  Canadian  agreement.  It 
is  not  only  the  development  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Murray  from 
vrhich  there  is  now  a.  large  produ:  tion,  but  the  development  of  the 
northern  side  which  will  follow  tho  bridge  across  the  IvYarray,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Victorian  railways  into  the  Eiverina,  that  will, 
within  five  ye^rs,  make  the  successful  exploitation  of  overseas  mar- 
kets a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  settlement  of  the  Ivhirray  Valley 
in  iJew  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South  Australia-^     That  lets  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.     The  Australian  G-overnment  has  expended  a  huge  sum  of 
money  in  the  settlement  of  these  fruit  lanes  and  mast  now  find 
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specially-f ^^vored  markets  for  '"hat  threatens  to  "be  a  (iis?strous  over- 
production of  dried  fruits,  and  C<'=nada  seems  ina.rked  out  to  'oe  the  first 
victim.     In  a,ddition  to  the  expenditure  on  set^"lement,  a  special  act 
has  "been  passed  providing  for  advances  to  the  gro7;ers  pending  the  niar- 
keting  of  the  crop,  and  a.  marked- ing  commission  has  been  created  '"hose 
expenses  a.re  to  he  paid  oy  a  t^^X  on  dried  fruit  exports.     It  is  an 
elaborate  scheme,  and  to  help  in  it  the  Canadian  G-overnment  has  agreed 
to  admit  Australian  raisins  and  currants  free  of  duty,  and  to  raise 
the  tariff  on  all  competitive  imports  from  two-thirds  of  a  cent  a 
pound  to  three  cents  a  pound,  or  350  per  cent.     To  help  out  the  Austrr-^l 
ian  soldier-settler  the  Canadian  sclcier-settler  must  pay  more  for  his 
■raiains  and  currants,  because  the  Ca.nadian  G-overnment  is  ...ore  inter- 
ested in  getting  markets  for  Canadian- manufactured  goods  than  in  les- 
sening the  burden  of  costs  i?7hich  presses  so  heavily  upon  the  men  on 
the  land.     No  objection  could  have  been  raised  to  this  treaty  had  it 
extended  the  British  preference  to  Australia  and  left  the  general 
tariff  untouched;  the  objectionable  fe.a.ture  of  the  treaty  is  thf^t  it 
gives  a  preference  by  raising  the  tariff  against  every  other  state, 
and  virtually  compels  the  Canadian  people  to  subsidize  the  Australian 
primary  producers,  and  also  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Australian  market- 
ing com£nission.     The  trea.ty  should  not  pa.s;-  the  House  of  Com^m^ons  in 
its  present  form." 

Exports  September,  October,  and  November  registered  the  highest  monthly 

export  fi§u.res  for  years.     I>j.ring  the  srjnmer,  hcever,  there  '^'•as  a 
temporary  slowing  up  in  m.any  exports,  as  is  indicated  by  a  comrtarison 
of  the  first  nine  months'  trade  of  1924  with  th^^t  of  the  first  six 
months.     This  tendency  ras  esr)ecially  noticeable  in  the  rar^ks  of  the 
20  leading  exports,  according  to  an  an-'lysis  of  A;r.erican  foreign  tmde 
for  the  first  nine  m^onths  of  the  year  made  public  December  23  by  the 
foreign  oo'"  erce  department  of  the  Chairiber  of  Com..r;erce  of  the  United 
States.     In  July  exports  reached  the  lowest  vrlue  in  recent  years  — 
$276,000,000.     This  low  ma.'^k  x-^'as  partly  offset  by  the  he^^vy  exports  of 
raw  cotton  and  grains,  which  brO'ight  Augu<^.t  figirq^s  to  $^30,000,000, 
and  September  values  to  $427,000,000,  the  highest  m.onthly  export  total 
in  more  than  three  yea.rs.     October  a.nd  ITovem.ber  figures  have  shown  even 
larger  totals.     "Exr^orts  of  uxx^r^anuf actured  cotton  dtiring  the  nine 
m.onths  of  1924  totaled  $526,000,000,  the  largest  nine  months'  fig-are 
since  1920,  and  $110,0^^0,000,  or  26  per  cent,  higher  than  a  ye-^r  ago," 
says  the  department-     "The  textile  group  as  a  whole  stood  18  per  cent 
higher  th^ii  a  year  ago,  with  cotton  ma^nuf  ^  ctures  off  8  per  ^ent .  Ex- 
ports of  automobiles  and  parts  increased  $35,000,000  or  29  per  c-nt. 
The  vehicle  group  as  a  whole  gained  20  per  cent.     The  coal-petroleum 
group  miade  only  a  2  per  cent  gain,  with  exports  of  coal  off  34  per 
cent.     On  the  other  hand  the  valiie  of  refined  petroleum  products  in- 
creased 18  per  cent,  with  gasoline,  naphthas,  and  other  light  prod- 
ucts $20,000,000  higher  than  the  yea.r  before.     Leaf  tob^^cco  exports 
were  $7,000,000,  or  7  per  cent,  grea.ter  during  the  three  quarters  of 
1924  thaji  during  the  same  period  of  last  yenr.     Cigarette  expotts  were 
15  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.     IfTith  iron  and  steel  off  1  per  cent, 
but  with  refined  copper  $20,000,000,  or  25  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year 
?=!go,  the  meta.ls  group  m^de  .a  7.9  per  cent  increase.     The  lumber  group 
was  off  1  per  cent,  and  the  paper  group  was  6  per  cent  below  1923  totals. 
Books,  maps,  and  pictures,  however,  m-a.de  a  12  per  cent  gain,     keats  and 
leather  as  a  group  declined  very  slightly,  with  meats  off  20  per  cent 
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and  leather  rianuf act'Jires  off  12  per  cent,  "but  with  leather  :.\plzlng  a 
gain  of  15  -oer  cent  --^nd  dpiry  produces  9  per  cent.     With  grains  off  12 
per  cent,  fodders  and  feeds  15  per  cent  off  "bpit  with  vegetables  in- 
creasing 4  per  cent  and  dried  frij.it s  78  per  cent,  thu  vegetable  food 
stuffs  group  as  a  whole  declined  only  5  per  cent.     Chemical  exports 
were  off  13  per  cent.    N^tewortliy  increases  in  value  incltided  hides  and 
skins,  263  per  cent  higher  at  the  end  of  Septeiriher ,  1924,  than  at  the 
corresr-'Onding  d^te  in  1923;  fresh  ar/ples,  134  per  cent  higher;  paraffin 
wax  64  per  cent;  cp„nned  fruit,  55  per  cent;  gas  and  fael  oil  41  per 
cent;  fish  23  per  cent;  canned  milk  20  per  cent;  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements  19  per  cent;  and  crude  petroleum  19  per  cent  higher  in 
value  than  a  ye^r  ago.     Severe  decli:r^es  in  the  v^^lue  of  our  exports  for 
the  9  months  of  1924,   compared  with  the  same  period  of  1923,  included 
the  follo^^^ing  commodities:  Corn,  \?hich  v;as  off  54  per  cent;  coal  and 
coke,  34  per  cent;  fertilizers,  29  per  cent;  h.^con,  25  per  cent;  cot- 
ton wearing  apparel,  18  Der  cent;  refined  suga.r,  17  per  cent;  paints, 
pigments  and  varnishes,  16  per  cent;  leather  boots  and  shoes,  15  per 
cent,  and  oil  cake  and  oil-celce  meal,  15  per  c  -  nt . " 


Section  3. 
M'^KET  QUOTATIOITS 

Products         Dec.  27:  ITew  York  sacked  Hound  White  potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.25 

per  100  poun'^.s  in  eastern  markets,   85  to  90.jc  f.o.b.  Eochester.  Maine 
G-reen  Mountains  $1.25  to  $1.50-     New  York  and  m.idwestern  yellow  varie- 
ties of  onions  mostly  $2.75  to  $3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers;  $2.50  to  $2.75  f.o.b.  Pochester.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
firm  at  $15  to  $20  bulk  per  ton  in  a  few  m.arkets.     New  York  G-olden 
Self-blanching  celery  irregular  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  2/3  crate  in 
eastern  cities.     Ordinary  NcW  York  Baldwin  a^'^les  brought  $6  per  bar- 
rel in  New  York. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10-80  for  the  top  and  $9.70  to 
$10.60  for  the  bulk;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.50  to  $13.75;  but- 
cher cows  and  heifers  $3.40  to  $11;  feeder  steers  steady  at  $4.40  to 
$7.25;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $9.75  to  $14;  fa.t  lambs 
$16.50  to  $19.25;  feeding  lambs  $14  to  $16.50  and  fat  ewes  $6  to  $9.75. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  Boston  44/;  Chicago  41  I/2/; 
New  York  44  l/:^-/;  Philadelphia  45  I/2/. 

G-rain  prices  nuoted  December  27:  No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.75  to  $2.05;  No.  1  northern  $1.75  to  $1.80;  No.  1  amiber  durum  $1.75 
to  $2.00;  No.  2  red  winter,   St.  Louis  $1.98;  No.  3  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.90  to  $1.91  l/4;  No.  2  hard  winter  St.  Loais,   $1.78;  No.  2  mixed 
corn  Chicago  $1.28  3/4;  No.  2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.34  1/2  to  , 
$1.35  1/2;  No.  3  yellow  corn  Chica.go  $1.26  to  ;4:1.29;  St.  Louis  $1.23; 
No    3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.25  I/2  to  $1.26  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.23;  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  60  l/4  to  61  l/4;  St.  LojIs  60  3/4  to  62/. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  ma.rkets  up  53  poij^ts, 
closing  at  24.29/  per  lb.     New  York  January  future  contracts  up  55 
points,  closing  at  24.35/.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


T/fll^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  m  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Eritish  A  iness-^Tze  directin'-r  Ani'oassador  Kellos;^^  to  ascertain  and  report 

Potash  the  focts  concernin^^  the  promal.-^^t ion  'by  the  British  G-overnment  of  the 

Ban  embargo  against  importation  of  A-nerican  potatoes  into  England  and 

?^?les,  effective  Decenfoer  23,  was  dispatched  la.te  yesterday  hy  Secre- 
tary Hughes.   (Press,  Dec.  30) 


Bud-et  Bureau         The  Budget  Bureau  yesterday  recomi:iended  to  Congress  that  an 
Pecominen-    appropriation  of  $150,000  oe  made  for  the  use  of  the  Eeclamation  Service 
dations        for  use  in  conducting  economic  surveys  of  reclamation  projects. 

The  Budget  Bureau  also  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000 
for  purchasing  capital  stock  of  the  newly  created  Inland  Yifaterway 
Corporation.   (Press,  Dec.  30) 


Cotton  A  Nev=  Bedford,  Ma.ss.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  30  says: 

Tariff         "With  the  statement  that  the  cotton  mills  of  this  city  are  dependent  on 
the  tariff  to  maintain  their  prosperity,  as  affecting  ooth  the  inves- 
tors and  employees,  Morgan  Butler,   treasurer  of  the  Butler  Mills  and 
president  of  the  ^Tational  Cotton  M-~^nuf acturers  '  Association,  said  the  Ta^riff  hill 
of  1922  had  proved  inadequate  for  their  protection.     It  vras  added  that  only  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  production  or  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  fine  cotton  goods 
would  adequately  protect  American  stand'':^rds ,  and  that  the  com^mnity  must  suppo 
'every  endeavor  to  make  the  tariff  adequa.te  to  protect  mr  textile  "business.'  The 
statement  hy  Mr.  Butler,  who  is  the  son  of  Senator  William  M.  Butler,  was  made  in 
a  summary  of  the  p-^-st  year  in  the  textile  industry  here  ajid  an  estim^e  of  the 
prospects  for  1925,  written  for  a  local  puhlication. " 


Muscle  Shoals         The  Underwood  hill  for  the  disposal  of  "he  G-overrment  -oroperties 
Bill  Atta.cked    at  f^hiscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  wa.s  assailed  in  a  statement  Decemher  28  hy 
GustarAis  Oher,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  president  of  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association,  a^s  threa.tening  demoralization  of  the  fertilizer  industry. 
Production  of  2,000,000  tons  of  fertilizer  a  year,  Mr.  Oher  declared,  as  proposed 
oy  Senator  Under7^ood,   ''v•^ould  not  oe  enough  to  supply  the  entire  demand,  hut  would 
seriously  disrupt  the  n:arket.''     This  fertilizer,  he  added,  "would  h-ve  to  he  sold, 
and  for  any  price  it  wciild  bring,   and  it  would  displace  tomi'-^ge,  for  Y/hich  there 
is  now  Eiore  than  adeoua^te  manufacturing  equipment,  causing  demoralization  in  the 
industry.     Such  a  condition,"  he  continued,  "would  he  reflected  in  aggrava.ted 
credit  and  financing  difficulties  of  fertilizer  mainif acturers .     The  fertilizer 
industry  represents  an  in^/estment  of  more  than  $300,000,000,  and  any  G-overnment 
auction  that  impairs  this  investment  is  hound  to  h^ve  far  reaching  effects  that 
T^ill  cause  curtailed  production  and  enha.nce  prices  to  consumers  beyond  the  ship- 
ping radius  of  J/rascle  Shcaols."     The  fertilizer  industry,  the  statement  said,  was 
one  of  the  few  ''whose  prices  to  consui'ners  are  now  at  about  pre-war  levels,"  and 
the  association  feels  th-^t  enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  a,n  "injustice  to  private 
citizens."   (press,  Dec.  29) 
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Section  2 

Afjple  produc-         An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  DecemlDer  29  says:  "A 

tion      current  analysis  of  the  cost  of  apples  in  the  great  cities  of  the  IJorth 
Atlantic  States  provokes  cariosity  as  to  why  more  peorjle  in  those  States 
do  not  enga.ge  in  the  production  of  that  fruit.     The  ar^ple  market  in 
those  cities  is  dominated  ty  fruit  from  the  far  Northwest  —  chiefly 
from  Washington  and  Oregon.     And  we  are  told  that  for  a  crate  which 
costs  the  consumer  $5,  the  orchardist  gets  oniy  about  $1.18.    The  city 
retailer  gets  $1.87,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  packers,  the 
wholesalers,  the  johbers,  and  the  railroads.    I^ow  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  ma.rkets  of  these  cities  should  not  he  supr^lied  to  s^-^tiety 
from  orchards  scarcely  one-tenth  as  far  away  as  those  of  the  two  States 
we  have  named.     All  the  way  from  Maryland  to  Vermont  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  orchard  land  in  the  world,  capable 
of  producing  copiously  aDx^les  of  a  quality  which  the  far  llorthwest  can 
never  hope  to  enual.    And  these  lands  lie  so  near  to  the  great  city 
markets  as  to  be  exempt,  under  pror^er  man  a.ge  men  t ,  from  the  major  part 
of  the  intermediate  costs.     In  other  words,  orchardists  in  these  States 
ought  to  get  much  higher  r^rices  for  their  fruit  than  those  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  get,  and  yet  be  able  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  consum- 
ers at  a  lower  cost  than  the  latter  are  now  paying.     In  late  years,  it 
is  true,  eastern  orchardists  have  regarded  it  as  imr^ossible  to  compete 
with  the  wescern  fruit.    But  that  is  chiefly  their  own  fault-   ...  It 
is  confidently  to  be  believed  that  if  the  apple  growers  of  the  East 
would  take  the  same  pains  in  asserting  and  packing  their  fruit  that 
those  of  the  West  do,  they  would  easily  dominate  the  market;  and  that 
ihuH  .•••■^vit  area.s  of  hillside  a.nd  other  land  in  these  Eastern  States,  now 
lying  idle  and  profitless,  could  be  made  the  scene  of  an  easy  and  most 
lucrative  industry." 

Bacon  Hogs  in         An  editoriaJ  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  December  13  says: 
Britaan        "There  is  probably  a  very  large  proportion  of  newspaper  readers  who  dc 
not  quite  gather  the  significance  of  the  number  of  meetings  held  for 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  superfluity  of  breeds  of  pigs  in 
this  country.     The  general  reader  may  be  forgiven  if  he  asks,    'Why  in- 
terfere with  a  main's  fancy?    Why  not  let  him  keep  a.s  ma.ny  breeds  of  pigs 
as  he  cares  to  find  room,  for?  '    With  this  brief  meditation  he  passes  on 
to  something  that  interests  him  more.     Yet,  the  question  has  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  importance  for  the  ordinary  householder,  especially  if 
he  happens,  a.s  well  may  be  the  case,  to  think  in  terms  of  ba.con  rather 
than  of  T^igs.     The  objt;ction  then  of  those  who  are  agitating  about  the 
numerous  varieties  of  pigs  being  kept  in  this  country  is  that  it  is  an 
obstacle  to  securing  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  bacon.  ... 
The  ca.se  of  bacon  is  more  important.     Rich  varieties  of  it,  we  mean 
rich  in  nxunbers,  are  to  be  found  in  any  shop  where  it  is  sold,  and  the 
messenger  who  is  dispatched  to  buy  bacon,   is  pretty  certain,  without 
looking  at  it,  to  bring  back  the  wrong  article  unless  he  is  explicitly 
told  to  get  bacon  of  a  certain  brand.     Pig-feeders  abroad  have  acted  in 
regard  to  the  pig  now  as  the3/  did  in  reg.=!rd  to  the  cow  before  —  dis- 
covered the  methods  by  which  this  quality  of  uniformity  can  be  secured. 
They  have  at  the  same  time  explored  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  food 
problem,  and  know  to  a  nicety  how  to  produce  bacon  which  can  be  sold 
at  a  profit  and  give  universal  satisfaction.     One  pound  of  Da.nish  bacon. 
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for  example,  is  exs.c'cly  like  another  poaind,  provided  that  it  be  from 
the  snir.e  limb  or  same  part  of  the  body  of  the  pig.     That  is  why  uni- 
formity is  so  m'j.ch  desired  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
consumption  of  home-grown  products  supnolant  that  of  imported  products. 
In  the  case  of  bacon,  ho^^-ever,   it  would  "be  hooeless  to  attempt  to  ac- 
complish this  aim  as  long  as  the  market  is  served  "by  pigs  varying  in 
outward  appuaranco,  in  the  nuality  of  the  meat  they  yield  and  in  many 
other  directions.     To  some  extent  hacon  factories  are  reducing  this 
practice.     The  m.anager,  as  a  rule,  knows  the  "ijupreme  importance  of 
giving  his  customers  the  same  satisfactory  quality  every  time  he  is 
asked.     Therefore,  in  many  cases  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  he  will 
only  buy  pigs  of  such  and  such  a  "breed.     In  the  next  place,  he  wants 
the  fattening  to  be  done  so  tha.t  at  a  given  period,  six  or  eight 
months,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  animals  reach,  approximately  at 
least,  the  weight  which  he  considers  the  most  de^^.irable .     Tnen  he  is 
well  supplied  with  animals  of  the  same  hreed,  the  same  age  and  the 
same  weight,  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  in  a  position  to  cure  the 
bacon  a,nd  sell  it  of  unvarying  quality  and  at  a  price  which  does  not 
wolDhle,  unless  for  one  of  the  ma.ny  reasons  which  are  known  and  dis- 
cussed.    The  remedy  can  only  "be  found  and  applied  hy  the  o^^ners  of 
the  pigs.     It  is  a  matter  of  organization.     The  first  step  should  "be 
to  select  a  committee  who  can  he  trusted  to  choose  the  breeds  most 
suitahle  to  the  needs  of  the  Vacon  f-^-ctory.     No  dou"bt,  those  who  are 
very  keen  on  the  local  ^jig  will  object  at  first;  but  if  they  are  out 
not  to  follow  their  own  fancies,  "but  to  insure  commercial  success  for 
their  ventui'es,  they  will  yield  to  the  generaJ  wish." 

Business  Dan's  Heview  for  Decemher  27  says:   "As  the  end  of  the  year 

Situation       approaches  there  is  much  satisfaction  regarding  business  results,  and 
in  those  lines  that  have  not  participated  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
improvement  recently  witnessed  indications  are  unusually  favorahle  ^ -.v 
a  material  hroa.dening  in  activity  early  in  the  new  year,  Yirhen  annual 
inventories  have  oeen  com.plcted." 

Horse  Ban  for  A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Decem^ber  28  says:  "After 

^os  Angeles    July  next  anybody  trying  to  drive  a  horse  into  t"he  downtown  "business 
Trade  Area      district  of  Los  Angeles  will  be  pulled  from  his  wa.gon  and  jailed. 

Dohbin  is  peremptorily  Vanished  from  a.  district  several  square  miles 
in  area,  under  the  McClintock  Traffic  ordinance,  effective  January  22, 
hut  six  months'  grace  is  allowed  for  gradual  enforcement  of  the  new 
rules.     Daring  the  six  months  horse  drawn  vehicles  are  expelled  from 
this  a.rea.  in  rush  hours.     The  new  ordinance  provides  for  traffic  lanes 
and  rules  for  pedestiians,  the  same  as  motorists.     There  will  be  'No 
walking'  and   'No  star.ding'   si^^is.     Fine  and  imprisonment  will  be  the 
punishment  for  disregarding  them." 

Eabbit  Prices  in       The  New  York  Times  of  December  28  states  th-t  live  rabbits  and 
New  York         lambs  ^nd  calves,  both  live  and  dressed,  have  m.oved  up  in  price  as  a 
result  of  the  em'cprgo  on  live  chickens,  a.ccording  to  the  weekly  re- 
view of  local  food  markets  made  public  December  27  by  Dr.  Arthur  E-Al- 
hrecht,  director  of  the  New  "^ork  office  of  the  State  department  of 
fa.rms  and  markets.     Live  rah>its  have  reached  the  unusupl  figare  of 
50  c ent  sap ound ,  who 1 e  s p 1 e . 
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Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  revie^/v  of  the  ?rork  of  the  Biologic^-^l  Survey  in  The 

Agriculture    ITe^'  "^ork  Times  for  December  28  says:  "There  ^'^"as  almost  as  much  s^tis- 
f^-^ction  in  the  offices  of  the  Biological  Survey  in  Washington  as  there 
w^s  on  the  A-suil^  range  in  Arizona  l?^.st  ye^r  when  nev^s  cam.e  that  the 
fnnious  ^^hite  ^.^olf  which  for  eight  ye-'^rs  had  "been  the  terror  of  the 
^.^  range  had  finally  heen  poisoned.   ...  On  another  occasion,  in  the  sixmmer 
of  1923,  a  grizzly  oe'-^r  weighing  1,100  pounds  ^-as  finally  run  down  hy 
a  G-overnment  hunter  in  the  St^^te  of  Washington  rftcr  having  killed  35 
head  of  cattle  and  150  sheep  during  the  suirimer.     One  mountain  lion  in 
Arizona,  killed  eighty  sheep  in  a  ni  ^rht,  "but  perished  at  the  hands  of  a 
tra.pper  the  next  morning.     These  activities  exr>lain  v^hy  Uncle  Sam  has 
gone  into  the  hunting  and  trapping  "basiness.     The  BiolO;2:ical  Survey 
destroys  wild  animal  pests  just  as  it  protects  other  game.    As  a  matter 
of  f^ct,  the  G-o^^ernxment  cares  little  whether  the  animal  he  a  kangaroo 
rat  or  a  grizzly  hear,  so  long  -^s  it  is  cla.ssed  as  a  pest.   ...  Uncle 
Sajn,  a.s  a  hunter  and  tra.pper,  "believes  in  "being  thorough." 


Section  4 
MT^KET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Dec.  29:  M^^ine  sa>.cked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25  to  $1.60  in 
eastern  markets;  bulk  stock  60  to  65/:  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.    l\[ew  Jersey 
sweet  uotatoes  slightly  stronger  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  "bushel  hamper 
in  ITew  York,     llew  York  Danish  type  cahbage  slightly  stronger  at  $15  to 
$18  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  cities,  top  of  $22  in  New  York;  $13  to  $16 
f.o.h.  Bochester.    New  York  Bhode  Island  G-reening  apples  sold  firm  at 
$6  to  $7  per  barrel  in  ITew  York;  $5.50  to  $6  f.o.h.  Pochester.  Virginia 
Stayma.n  Wine  saps  $6  to  $7  in  Philadelphia. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  i-10.95  for  the  top  and  $9.95  to 
$10.80  for  the  bulk.     Medium  and  good  heef  steers  $7.65  to  $13.75; 
hutcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.50  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $4.40  to  $7.25; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $9.75  to  $14;  fat  lam"bs  $16.50  to 
$19.25;  feeding  lamos  $14.50  to  $17;  yearlings  $6.75  to  $10.50  and 
fat  ewes  $6.75  to  $10.50. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  Boston  44  I/2/;  New  York  45/; 
Phila.delphia  46)/^. 

Mif-'ling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  15  points, 
closing  at  24. 44^  per  Ih.     New  York  January  futur^  contracts  up  8 
points,  closing  at  24.43j^. 

No  grain  report  account  of  wire  trou'r^le.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr .  Peon . J 

Industitals  and         Average  closing  price      Dec.  29,        Dec.  27,      Dec.  29,  1923 
Bailroads  20  Incustrials  118.63  119.18  95.23 

20  P  P     stocks  93.46  98.90  80.47 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Dec  30-) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Bread  Weight  A  "bill  proposing  standard  weights  for  loaves  of  iDread  and  to 

Bill       pro'teide  for  their  sanitary  wrapping  Y/as  introduced  Decem>)er  30  'bj  Sen- 
ator C?.pper.     Charges  th- 1  consumers  of  "b-^kers'  ^oread  pay  $300,000  a 
day  for  "tread  they  do  not  ^r^et  were  oade  "by  Sens.tor  Car;per  in  em  ex- 
planation of  his  bill.   (Press,  Dec.  31) 


Forest  Fire  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  "bill  to  reimburse  Montana  for  ex- 

Legislation      penses  incurred  in  suppressing  forest  fires  on  G-overnnient  land  in 
1919.   (Press,  Dec.  31) 


Farm  Federation  Protest  against  placing  any  additional  "burdens  on  the  parcels 
Fights  High  post  system  to  meet  increased  salaries  of  postal  employees,  or  iDy 
Postage  a,  reallocation  of  costs  of  handling  postal  ma.tter,  wa.s  made  oy  the 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federa.tion  DecemlDer  30  in  a  letter,   signed  by 
E.  B.  Eeid,  its  Washington  representative,  to  Senator  Moses,  chaarman 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Subcommittee  dealing  with  the  salary  and  postal  rate 
questions.     Mr.  Reid  informed  Senator  Moses  that  the  feelings  of  the  farmers  on 
this  subject  were  reflected  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  federation  on  December 
10  opposing  the  placing  of  additional  burdens  on  the  parcel  post  system  and  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  the  loarcel  post  service  "may  well  be  extended  through  the 
more  equitable  adjustment  of  the  entire  postal  system."   (Press,  Dec.  31) 


Fruit  Exports  Secretary  Hoover  declared  Decem.ber  30  that  the  most  hopeful 
to  Europe    sign  of  beginning  economic  restoration  in  Earope  is  to  be  found  in 

hitherto  ignored  statistics  of  minor  exports  from  the  United  States. 

The  figures  to  which  he  called  special  attention  deal  with  the  exporta- 
tion of  canned  and  dried  fruits.     "Riring  November,  from  the  United  States  there 
were  51,000  tons  of  dried  fruit  e^cported,  against  37,000  tons  in  the  same  month 
a  year  ago,"  Mr.  Hoover  said.     "There  were  28,000  tons  of  canned  fruit  exported, 
against  14,000.     For  the  last  eleven  months,  the  United  States  has  exported 
359,000  tons  of  dried  fruit,  against  161,000  tons  in  the  same  period  in  1923,  and 
198,000  tons  of  canned  goods,  against  121,000  tons.    All  experience  in  subsistence 
studies  shows  that  the  first  thing  people  do  with  increased  inceme  is  to  purchase 
more  fruit."  (Press,  Dec.  31) 


Arkansas  Tax  The  press  to-day  states  that  a  petition  for  a  rehearing  of  the 

Case      ca'-e  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  House  of  Menafee,  Ark.,  whose  farm  in  Con?  ay  Co-an- 
ty,  Arkansas,  with  a  gross  annual  income  tha.t  7/ill  not  average  $6,000, 
is  taxed  more  than  ^'2,000  annually  for  roads,  has  been  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court . 
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Section  i 

Advertising  The  Florid?  Tinies-Union  for  Deceriber  oS  says:  "In  the  great 

^"^ome  Prod-    union  of  States  in  North  America,  there  are  sections  especially  adapted 
•acts         for  the  production  of  one  thing  or  another,  s.nd  often  it  is  found  that 
a  State  depends  consideraoly  upon  the  particular  mineral  mined,  or 
gtain  raised  or  fruit  grown,  to  support  the  resident  population.   . . . 
Advertising  the  home  r^roducts  and  urging  the  hone  people  to  take  and 
use  whatever  can  he  had  iiearhy,  made  or  produced  oy  home  State  -oeople , 
is  one  of  the  very  hest  rays  to  mak^e  a  whole  Sta-e  prosperous .    No  one 
feature  of  industry  of  -oroduction  can  he  curtailed  without  reaction 
upon  the  commonwealth.     TTestern  States  could  hardly  expect  their  inhab- 
itants to  eat  all  the  wheat  r>rod:j.ced;  Florida  can  not  expect  the  home 
people  to  cons^ame  the  entire  citrjLS  frj.it  crop,  or  to  use  the  enormous 
output  of  vegetables  of  winter  and  spring,  bu^  the  home  people  could 
well  do  their  sh^.^e  and  T:atronize  the  State  -oroducts  in  preference  to 
those  of  outsiders,  where  things  grown  he:^e  a  ^e  e-ual  or  better." 

Cotton  Exports         The  Wall  Street  JournaJ  of  Pecember  25  says'  "In  the  week 

ended  December  19  there  were  316,976  bales  of  cotton  exported,  accord- 
ing to  official  figij-res  from  ^^^-hington.     For  the  season  —  Augast  1 
to  December  19  —  the  total  exTDorts  am-^.unted  to  4,029,515  bales,  com- 
Tjared  with  3,079,944  last  year.     In  addition  to  this  on  Frid-y  last 
there  were  140,000  bales  awaiting  clearance.     Cotton  is  being  exported 
now  at  a  rate  that  ha.s  not  been  sur-oassed  since  the  "^ar  changed  the 
methods  of  marketing.     Alre-dy  exports  for  fo^ar  m.onths  axxd  nineteen 
days  come  close  to  the  total  of  4,064,000  bales  expo:; ted  in  the  twelve 
months  of  last  season.     It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  Europe  has 
a  desire  to  accumalate  American  cotton.     With  the  exception  of  Poland, 
Norway  and  Sweden  all  coiontries  of  Europe,  as  well  a^  China  -nd  Japan, 
are  taking  more  American  cotton  than  a  ye-r  ago.     -jermany  is  respon- 
sible for  a  la.r2:e  part  of  the  increase  but  all  others  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  world  revivaJ  of  trade.    How  mach  American  cotton  the  world 
will  cons'ame  is  little  more  than  an  intelligent  g-jiess.    But  estimates 
now  are  being  raised  to  13,030,000  bales,  about  eaually  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.     Foreign  cons^amers  have 
already  imported  over  4,000,000  bales  and  mast  take  2,500,000  more  to 
meet  a.ctual  spinning  requirements.    At  the  p'esent  rate  they  will  have 
accunialated  this  amo-ont  before  the  end  of  February.     Will  they  stop 
importing  then?     It  is  not  at  all  improbable  th::t  foreign  consumers 
will  niake  an  effort  to  secure  7,500,000  or  even  S,  000,030  bales  of 
American  cotton  to  fill  up  their  de-oleted  reserves.     Oar  own  consump- 
tion last  year  was  5,683,111  bales  of  lint  and  531,520  bales  of  lin- 
ters.     A  small  improvement  in  the  business  outlook  wouliff  call  for 
6,500,000  bales  of  lint  and  linters  at  the  minimom.     There  are  persis- 
tent r'omors  that  the  b_les  ginned  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  are 
considerably  underweight .     If  this  is  true  there  is  less  cotton  than 
appears  in  the  estimates.    B^at  ignoring  these  romors  we  may  place  the 
croD  at  the  official  fig^are  of  13,153,000  standard  weight  bales  and 
allow  700,000  more  for  linters.     One  mast  then  do  some  close  figuring 
to  see  how  Eurore  will  secure  as  mach  cotton  as  it  wants,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  re-^uirements  in  this  country  be  fully  met.  American 
spinners'  takings  of  Americ-^n  cotton  should  'oe  set  against  exports. 
Those  takings  to  date  amount  to  3,171,340  bales.     Consumption  to  the 
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first  of  DecemlDer  9Jiiounted-  t<)- 1  ^S17., 533..     It  is"pr.obable  that  the  con- 
sumption for  the  first  nineteen  days -of -^DecBfa^er  h-^s  reduced  the  takings 
so  that  mill  stocks  have  not  made  any  material  increase.  Undouhtedly 
spinners  have  made  reasona-hle  provision  for  their  needs  hy  buying  for 
future  delivery,  hut  at  the  same  time  the  cotton  must  he  supplied  hy 
somehody.     The  question  is  where  is  all  this  and  the  prohahle  foreign 
demand  to  he  secured  and  any  surplus  left  to  carry  over  into  the  next 
season?" 

• 

Cotton  Yield  A  Dallas,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Decemher  29  sta.tes  that 

Prize         John  McFarlane,  of  Anderson  County,  ITortheast  Texas,  won  the  $1,000 

cash  prize  offered  hy  the  A-  H.  Belo  Puhlishing  Company,  Dallas,  for  the 
greatest  cotton  yield  on  unirrigated  ls.nd  in  Texas  this  season.  His 
yield  was  5,081  pounds  of  lint  cotton  on  five  acres. 

Distribution  A.  E.  Marsh,  in  his  weekly  review  in  The  Economic  World,  says  in 

Cost      the  issue  of  Decemher  27:  "The  interesting  announcement  wa,s  made  this 
week  hy  Mr.  Richard  F.  G-rant ,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  that  a  national  conference  on  the  causes  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  distribution  of  prod-ucts  and  goods  in  this  country  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Chamber  for  the  middle  of  January.     According  to  the 
announcement,  one  hundred  and  fifty  leading  business  men,  economists 
and  representatives  of  the  consuming  public  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Washington  on  the  two 
days  JanU'-^ry  14  and  15.   ...   It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sa.y  that  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  causes  tha.t  nowadays  seem  to  operate  to 
m^ke  the  cost  of  distributing  products  and  goods,  of  getting  them  from 
the  producer  to  the  ultim-ate  consumer,  greater  than  it  ever  was  before 
in  known  economic  history  is  one  greatly  exercising  the  public  mind 
not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the  world.     To  the  average  man, 
whether  he  be  producer  or  consumer,  the  existing  'price  spread'  be- 
tween the  farm  or  factory  Vr'^lue  of  products  and  their  value  in  the 
retail  markets,  seems  inexplica.bly ,  and  hence  unwarrantably,  wude. 
Fny  should  the  farmer  get  so  little  for  his  wheat,  his  fruit  or  his 
meat  animals  and  the  urban  resident  have  to  pay  so  much  for  his  bread, 
his  apples  or  his  steak?    Why  should  the  price  charged  by  a  cotton  man- 
ufacturer for  his  cloth  be  so  reasonable  and  the  price  a  housekeeper 
mast  pay  for  a  dress  pattern  or  a  sheet  at  a  department  store  seem  a 
str^^in  upon  the  modest  purse?    These  questions  and  innumerable  others 
of  the  same  order  are  incessantly  asked  by  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
and  they  are  seldom  asked  without  provoking  expressions  of  irritation 
a.t  wha.t  is  assumed  to  be  an  indefensible  state  of  affairs.  Moreover, 
the  popular  im?^?;ination  is  constantly  excited  by  newspaper  accounts  of 
specific  cases  of  inordinate  differences  between  producers'  and  consum- 
ers' prices  —  like  that  which  has  recently  been  going  the  rounds  of 
certain  farmers  at  Imbler,  Oregon,  who  dined  at  home  on  their  own  prod- 
ucts at  a  cost  of  16  cents  e^ch,  including  the  cost  of  preparing  a.nd 
serving  the  food,  while  the  charge  made  by  restaurants  at  Portland, 
Orego.i,  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  mdles  away,  for  the  same  meal  was 
$1.55  a  plate.     Here,   it  is  impressively  pointed  out,  was  a  'price 
spread'  of  no  less  than  869  per  cent  between  the  producer  and  the 
urban  consumer.    When  such  instances  of  alleged  gross   'lorof itee'ring' 
on  the  part  of  those  who  intervene  between  the  producer  and  the 
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consumer  —  the  friendless  'micdlenien'  —  are  discussed  "by  the  ;rener- 
plity  of  persons,   it  is  seldom:  thnt  sonie  pprticul-^r  group  or  class  of 
'profiteers'   is  not  'olamed  a.s  chiefly  responsTcle  for  the  exactions 
to  which  consunie-s  ere  forced  lo  suor.iit.     By  p^nost  universal  a^^ree- 
ment ,  for  exairple,  the  railroad  cGr.pan'.es  are  charged  T7ith  imposing 
such  excessiAT-e  freight  ra.tes  upon  the  products  and  ;;oods  they  ca.rry 
that  at  one  end  of  the  line  the  prolucer  1^=5  ahle  to  £:et  orJ.j^  the  most 
ina^denuate  remunera.tion  for  his  effort  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  the  cons^umer  must  Day  '^o  iviiich  for  the  necersa.rics  o"^'  existence 
that  his   'standard  of  living'   is  kcpi:  la.r  too  lov"^.  For  the  neces- 

sary effect  of  pn  im.provem-ent  of  methods  and  an  increase  of  efficiency 
in  any  department  of  production,'  t\encef  orth  a  sria.ller  propor- 

tion of  the  population  is  reauired  to  5:ive  txoe  commtanity  its  normal 
supply  of  the  .^iven  product,  the  corollary  "being  tha.t  those  persons 
who  are  no  lon.?er  needed  for  this  particular  form  of  ^reduction  must 
find  some  othrir  occupant  ion.     It  is  tree,  to  he  sure,  that  this  unavoid- 
a.ble  result  of  more  economica.l  production  is  in  part  offset  "by  the 
increase  of  consumption  T^hich  the  cheapening  of  the  products  induces, 
and  in  pa.rb  a.lso  "by  the  developmicnt  of  entire  new  industries  (like  the 
a.utomohile  ind-ustry  in  the  United  Sta.tesl  .     In  certain  very  important 
departments  of  production,  however,  this  is  not  the  case  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  consumx'ti "^n  can  not  he  increased  suhstant ially ,  no 
matter  how  low  the  price  of  the  products  may  go.     The  outstanding 
example  of  this  is  agriculture,  in  which  increavSed  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction has  heen  attended  hy  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  numher  of 
persons  employed  relatively  to  the  total  population.    As  Dr.  Lavid  Fri- 
day has  pointed  out,  there  has  heen  only  an  insi.gnif icant  increa.se  in 
the  number  of  farms  and  in  the  numher  of  persons  engaged  in  fa.rm.ing 
in  the  United  States  since  1000,  yet  our  farm  production  to-day  sup- 
plies the  needs  of  30,000,000  people  dwelling  in  cities  and  towns, 
against  45,000,000  at  the  oeginning  of  the  century.     But  these 
35,000.000  additional  ur^a.n  dwellers  must  have  occupations,  and  they 
find  them  very  largely  in  services  that  widen  the   'price  spread'  be- 
tween the  farm:er  and  the  ur oan  consumer." 


Section  5 

Departm-ent  of  The  Prairie  Parm.er  for  Decemiher  27  says:  "The  need  for  a  poul- 

Agticulture  try  bureau  within  ^rhe  United  States^  Department  of  ilgric ^.iture  is  being 
stressed  by  the  j^Tational  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association.     Such  a 
bureau  is  needed  to  disseminate  inf ormuation  relative  to  production, 
sta^ndardization  and  me.rke'ing  if  the  products  of  this  $2,000^000,000 
industry.     At  present  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  charged  with 
the  duty*  of  disseminating  information  on  how  to  produce  poultry.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultura]  Econom.ics  is  in  charge  of  dissemdnat ing  m.arket- 
ing  information.     There  is  a  decided  lack  of  suitable  information  on 
standardization.     Many  States  ha.ve  marketing  depart m.ent s ,  most  of  which 
have  individual  pla.ns.     These  plans  freauently  conflict  or  do  not  reach 
eveiycne  alike.     A  Bureau  of  Poultry  Industry  could  serve  -oroducers, 
r.anuf acturers ,  T-.^arketing  agencies  and  consumers  alike  and  could  give 
themi  the  inform.ation  which  is  badly  needed.     The  poultry  business  is 
no  lon.q:er  an  infant  industry.     It  ranlcs  on  a  Dar  ?rith  the  "oroduction  oz 
most  of  our  agricultural  commodities  and  is  f^-^r  ahead  of  many  of  them 
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in  total  animal  value.     Tliis  industry  deserves  the  support  of  the 
United  Sta.tes  Department  of  Agriculture  through  a  special  department, 
hea.ded  hy  men  who  .'^•re  a.oquainted  :7ith  the  "'oiisiness  and  ahle  to  dissem- 
inate their  knowledge  and  findin^rs  to  the  peoT)l3.     Such  a  bureau  would 
aid  materially  in  sta,hllizing  the  "ooultry  industry." 


Section  4 

MAiuCsr  quot;.tion3 

Fs.rm  Products         Dec.  30:  Ghic?.jj;o  ho^  prices  closed        $10/^^5  for  the  top, 

$9.85  to  $10.75  for  the  hulh;  medium  and  ,i:ood  "beef  steers  $9.25  to 
$13.50;  "butcher  cows  a.nc  heifers  $3.35  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $4.25  to 
$7.25;  light  and  me diuir.  weight  veal  calves  $9  to  $15:  fat  lamhs  $15.25 
to  $18;  feeding  lamhs  $13-50  to  $15;  yearlings  $12.50  to  $16.25  and 
fat  ewes  $9.50- 

Marine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.60  in  eastern 
cities;  "bulk  stock  60y^  to  65j!^  f.o.'b.  Presque  Isle.     New  York  Danish 
type  ca^hhage  ranged  generally  $20  to  $28  bulk  rer  ton  in  ea.stern  citie^ 
top  of  $35  in  St.  Louis;  $15  to  $18  f.o.h.  Rochester.    New  York  G-olden 
self-blanching  celery  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  2/3  crate  in  city  markets; 
$1.90  to  $2.15  f.o.b-  Pochester.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow 
onions  mostly  $2.75  to  $3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  cons-ojning  centers; 
$2.50  to  $2.75  f .o.b.  Pochester.    Best  New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6  to 
$6.50  per  ba.rrel  in  New  York.     Virginia  and  West  Virginia  York 
Imperials  $4.50  to  $6. 

Grain  prices  quoted  December  29:  No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.65  to  $1.99.    No.  2  red  winter  St-  Louis  $1.95;  Kansas  City  $1.83. 
No.  2  hard  winter  St.   Louis  $1.74  to  $1.75;  Kansas  City  $1.70  to  $1.81, 
No.  2  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  $1.19  l/2  to  $1.21  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.16 
to  $1.1''^.     No.  2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.20.    No.  3  yellow  corn 
Minneapolis  SI. 20  1/8  to  $1.21  l/8.     St.  Louis  ipl.23  l/2  to  $1.24. 
No.  3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.21  l/2;  No.  3  white  oats  Minneapolis 
54  1/4  to  54  1/2;  St.  Louis  60  l/2  to  61^;  Kansas  City  60)^. 

Avera^^e  prices  of  Midcling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  down  24  points,  closing  at  24.20j^  per  lb.    New  York  Jajiuary 
future  contracts  do7m  27  points,  closing  at  24.16/.   (prepared  by  Bu. 
of  Agr .  Econ. ) 

Dec.  30,        Dec.  29,      Dec  29,  1923 
118.02  118.63  95.23 

97.67  98.46  80.47 


Industrials  and  Ave_''a2:e  closing  nrice 
Pailroads  20  Industrials 

20  E  P  stocks 
(Wall  St.  Jour. ,  Dec.  31) 
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